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Its Value as a Soil Builder, and Effect on Cost of Fertilizing Citrus Groves 


By Albert O. Kay, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


In many sections of Florida at- 
tempts are being made to produce 
citrus groves on land not especially 
suitable to citrus culture, due to the 
fact that there is a deficiency of or- 
ganic matter in the soil. To overcome 
this deficiency organic matter should 
be supplied to the soil in some man- 
ner-so as to hold moisture and to 
provide a medium for the develop- 
ment and multiplication of the bac- 
teria essential to liberate the plant 
food in the soil or supplied by the 
application of commercial fertilizer. 
At the present time this deficiency 
is overcome by applying stable ma- 
nure or by the use of some cover 
crop. In many instances cow peas 
and velvet beans are now being used 
for this purpose, but crotalaria, a 
comparatively new cover crop, seems 
to possess the necessary requisites as 
a soil builder (both in the subsoil 
and in the top soil) and, in addition, 
its use will reduce the cost of the 
the commercial fertilizer necessary 
to insure an economical grove devel- 
opment. 


Citrus Root Development in Poor 
Soils 


It has been observed that citrus 
roots will not penetrate the white 
sand underlying the St. Lucie fine 
sand and its closely associated soil 
types, due, it is believed, to the ab- 
sence of organic matter in the white 
sand subsoil. It has been noted, how- 
ever, that when a citrus root en- 
counters a dead root, such as a pal- 
metto root, it readily follows the 


dead root (inside the shell) through 
the white sand. It has also been not- 
ed that the capillary movement of 
water in these soils is very limited— 
perhaps rising not more than 12 
inches above the ground water table. 
It is evident, therefore, that if mois- 
ture is lacking in the areas where 
the feeding roots are most abundant, 
and roots are unable to penetrate to 
the lower depth to moisture, some 
means must be devised to bring the 
moisture to the roots or to make con- 
ditions such that the roots can go to 
the moisture. If a high source of sup- 
ply cannot be maintained the only 
alternative is to encourage the roots 
to penetrate to the moist stratum. 
Actual soil moisture determination 
and capillary studies, coupled with 
observation of root development in 
the white sand, show that the white 
sand appears to act as an insulation 
against the capillary rise of water 
and the penetration of roots. The so- 
lution of this difficulty lies in the 
growth of some deep rooting plant 
which will penetrate the white sand. 
If such a plant is a legume, and is 
able to add nitrogen to the soil, so 
much the better. 


Characteristic Growth of Crotalaria 


Regarding crotalaria, a legume, 


W. E. Stokes of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station, in a paper read before 
the 37th annual meeting of the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society, stat- 
ed that crotalaria “Will grow on thin 
land, seeds freely, re-seeds well, and 
when turned under adds plenty of 


vegetable matter rich in nitrogen.” 
At the same meeting J. R. Watson of 
the same Station stated that “It will 
be safer than cow-peas, beggar-weed 
or other common cover crops in that 
it attracts and holds such insects as 
the pumpkin bug which have a tend- 
ency to leave other leguminous cov- 
er crops to attack the citrus fruit.” 


As has been stated, crotalaria ap- 
pears to be able to penetrate the 
white sand. Under some conditions 
it has a deep feeding system and tap- 
root, Some seed of this plant was 
sown on the St. Lucie fine sand type 
of soil as an experiment, and, al- 
though the stand was poor (presum- 
ably due to lack of rain immediately 
following the sowing) yet the growth 
of the plants which did start appear- 
ed to meet expectations. After six 
months of growth, during which 
time the plants were mowed once, 
then matured and produced seed, sev- 
eral plants were examined to ascer- 
tain the development of the root sys- 
tem. A trench was dug along side of 
the plants, and after undermining 
them it was found that the tap-root 
had extended to a depth of 3 feet 
until it came in contact with the dark 
soil immediately overlying the hard- 
pan. Lateral shoots from the tap- 
root also were revealed. As there was 
ample moisture. at this depth the 
reason for the limit to the depth of 
penetration is uncertain—whether 
the hardpan acted as a deterrant, or 


if the plant was able to obtain suffi- 
cient moisture for its needs. There 












were many dead palmetto roots in 
the soil exposed, and in several in- 
stances the crotalaria roots followed 
these in the same manner as the cit- 
rus roots previously noted. However, 
in addition, there was an abundance 
of crotalaria roots distributed 
throughout the white sand even 
though it did not contain old decom- 
posed roots. The root system of one 
of the plants shown in the photo- 
graph, Fig. 1, contained more than 
50 feet of roots. 
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the roots of the plant in the soil 
leaves a large amount of nitrogenous 
matter. It is also recognized that the 
utilization of atmospheric nitrogen is 
accomplished through the aid of cer- 
tain bacteria that live in nodules on 
the roots of the plant. These bacteria 
acquire the free nitrogen from the 
air in the soil, and the host plant se- 
cures it in some form from the bac- 
teria of the product.” (From “soils” 
—Lyon & Fippon) 

It is of importance, then, to know 


Crotalaria (striata) 6 months old grown on St. Lucie fine sand. 


Value of Legumes 

“It is recognized that legumes 
utilize, under certain conditions, the 
uncombined nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere, and that they contain, both in 
the top and in the roots, a very high 
percentage of nitrogen. In conse- 
auence, the decomposition of even 


that in addition to the presence of 
roots throughout the white sand, 
that upon removing the crotalaria 
plants there was found an accumu- 
lation of nodules at a depth of a few 
inches and again at 18 to 20 inches 
below the surface; with the largest 
and greatest number of nodules at 
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the greater depth. This, however, oc- 
curred in some instances where there 
was some organic residue from the 
saw palmetto roots. In another in- 
stance it was noted that nodules ap- 
peared on the roots of the young 
plant in the early growth stage—be- 
tween the second and third set of 
leaves. From this, the value of cro- 
talaria as a cover crop to supply or- 
ganic matter in the lower soil of the 
types mentioned can be readily ap- 
preciated, By using crotalaria as a 
cover crop on other types of soil, and 
as a matter of soil conservation, we 
can expect an accumulation of or- 
ganic matter for the future needs 
of the plant. 


Saving Resulting From use of Cro- 
talaria as a Cover Crop 


That the use of crotalaria can re- 
sult in a saving in the cost of fertil- 
izing a grove is well attested in one 
development which has been under 
the writer’s care for the last year 
and a half. In‘ this grove the grape- 
fruit trees, budded on rough lemon 
stock, are about nine years old and 
are set on soil of the flatwoods type. 
The area especially under consider- 
ation consists of a gray fine sand 
topsoil underlaid with clay at a depth 
of about two feet. Crotalaria was 
planted in this area in February 
1925 and an excellent stand now 
prevails in the middles. In 1925 no 
fertilizer was applied. 

As is well known, both oranges and 
grapefruit budded on rough lemon 
stock make a vigorous growth. This 
particular instance was no excep- 
tion. In fact, there was apparently 
too vigorous a vegetative growth, 
since while the trees were thriving 
and developing at a rapid pace the 
fruit crop did not increase 
in proportion. What fruit did develop 
was inclined to be thick skinned and 
rough. Upon observing this continu- 
ous growth it was deemed advisable 
to slow it up, and strive to create a 
nitrogen starvation condition, 

It was assumed that since crotalar- 
ia was a legume (with a propensity of 
supplying nitrogen to the soil, which 
is later used by the trees) that by 
decreasing the amount of nitrogen 
supplied in the commercial fertiliz- 
er a more balanced condition would 
obtain. Apparently what was needed 
was to cause nitrogen starvation, the 
indications of which were observed 
in adjoining groves on similar soil 
where no leguminous cover crop was 
planted, but where the trees were 
carrying a normal crop. In order to 
correct this condition, and to retard 
the vegetative growth, and to create, 


Continued on page 27 
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Florida Oranges In North- 
ern Markets 


Gus Tolukis owns a fruit store in 
a small but thriving Eastern com- 
munity. As I entered his establish- 
ment late at night he was busily en- 
gaged in filling a paper bag with or- 
angés and other fruits. He was se- 
lecting oranges from a box with a 
familiar Florida trade-mark thereon. 

“Do you,” I asked, “take the Flor- 
ida oranges to your own home be- 
cause they cost you slightly less?” 

Gus merely shrugged his shoulders 
and shook his head. After his task 
was completed he straightened up 
and asked: 

“Why you like know?” 

I told him that I preferred the Cal- 
ifornia oranges and wondered why 
he did not also prefer them. 

“The California orange,”’ comment- 
ed Gus, “he looka fine, but he not 
lika dees nice Florida orange—he no 
got de juice nor sugar.’”’ Then Gus 
let out a bit of philosophy made 
current by the late Mr, Barnum. 
“People like be fool—they like nice 
look things—no got much sense— 
California he polish, make a look 
nice—damn fool people pay high 
price, ah, much crazy.” 

Mr. Harrison is the fruit buyer 
for one of the larger eastern whole- 
salers. I asked him this question: 

“Why is it, Mr. Harrison, the Cal- 
ifornia orange seems to be preferred 
by the average housewife?” 


To this Mr. Harrison replied: 

“T hardly know what you mean by 
the ‘average’ housewife, In fact I 
doubt if such a housewife exists, but 
if the housewives of this community 
are average then there is a strong 
minority of the other sort. We are 
selling more and more Florida or- 
anges—more and more to the ob- 
serving housewife? Our men feature 
the Florida oranges because we 
KNOW we are selling a far better 
product regardless of price.” 

After I had informed him that I 
had been commissioned by a Florida 
magazine catering to the citrus in- 
dustry to write a short article a- 
round the marketing of the Florida 
orange he handed me a cigar and I 
could see he was really and truly in- 
terested in Florida. I later learned 
he owned property in Florida of 
which he was very proud. 

“If you people,” he continued, 
“will inject a little good, hard busi- 
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ness sense into the problem of mar- 
keting your oranges you will soon 
be unable to supply one-half the 
demand. First, you must spend some 
money in convincing the 50 per cent 
who do not already know that you 
have a superior orange—that your 
orange contains more sugar—that 
the skin of an orange means noth- 
ing concerning its taste—that the 
Florida orange has a thin skin due 
to the fact that it is grown in a 
warmer climate—that due to this 
warmer climate where the sun shines 
brightly 300 days of the year your 
oranges contain far more sugar and 
far more juice—a better product in 
every detail excepting the appear- 
ance.” 

I then asked Mr. Harrison for a 
concrete example of how we may 
bring all these desired results about. 

‘Take the case of Grapenuts, cer- 
eals, well known brands of coffee— 
they sell because they have been ad- 
veri‘sed. Did you ever hear of the 
Kellogg people auctioning off a car 
load of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes?” 

I admitted that I had not. Mr. Har- 
rise» then turned on his chair and 
motioned for me to follow him. We 
entered the part of the huge build- 
ing where the oranges and other 
fruits were stored. Tearing open a 
box cf ¥lorida oranges he selected 
a half dozen and placed them in a 
leather bag and told me to go and 
call on five of his customers who per- 
sis‘crtly refused to buy Florida or- 
anges and try to sell them a case 
each. I got the address of each and 
started forth to conquer. I did not 
teli Mr. Harrison that I had had ten 
yee’s at selling. My first victim was 
a good natured Italian who operat- 
ed a fruit and candy store, I ap- 
proached Joe with an orange in my 
hand, “Which place you work for?” 
came promptly from Joe. I told him 
that I worked for a Florida packer. 
He reached for the orange and look- 
ing it over carefully asked: “How 
much box?” When I told him the 
price was so and so he grunted, “Too 
much-—I can buy nice California or- 
anges for a dollar more.” I then pur- 
chased two California oranges—nice, 
large, plump fellows, and cut them 
open before the astonished Joe. I 


then cut one of my Florida oranges. 
Joe examined them carefully. He 


tasted them. I showed him the thick- 
ness of the skin on the California or- 
ange as compared with that of the 
Florida product. I convinced him 
that the Florida product was the 
better of the two. After consider- 
able argument I sold Joe a half box 
to be delivered at once. ' 

My next call was a commissary 
or supply house where employees 
dealt. The manager admitted he 
could sell anything he cared to stock. 
That his customers were company 
employees and were practically forc- 
ed to buy from the company store. 
Then I went after this fellow in real 
salesmanship style. I convinced him 
that if he would handle only the 
Florida orange he would be doing his 
customers a real favor whether they 
knew it or not—that the Florida or- 
ange was better. I cut two oranges 
to show him what I meant. After the 
buyer got my price he then referred 
to his invoices showing what he had 
been paying for the California or- 
ange. The difference was not so much, 
but I left his store with a 10-box 
order. 


The other three remaining calls 
were of a routine nature but I sold 
one of them two boxes of Florida or- 
anges. When I returned to the whole- 
sale house the buyer smilingly ask- 
ed: “What luck?” I handed him the 
order book he had given me. The 
small orders did not interest him so 
much as the 10-box order. “This 
store,” he told me, “handles lots of 
oranges and to my knowledge this is 
the first order of Florida oranges he 
has purchased.” 


I called on a number of wholesal- 
ers, many retail establishments—in 
one case I sold for a wholesaler a 50- 
box order of Florida oranges—I 
compared and observed. I believe I 
can sell at retail, in orders ranging 
from one to 50 boxes, at least 400 
boxes of Florida oranges per week— 
at 25c per box above the average 
price of Florida oranges and I will 
allow some other fellow to select the 
territory in which I work. The infer- 
ence is that we can put up our price 
gradually and sell our output and 
more too while making a gréater 
profit and while doing the more im- 
portant thing—that of convincing 
the consuming public that we do have 
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Again this past winter Nature has 
given us a valuable lesson on the 
best way to control the citrus aphis. 
In December there was every indica- 
tion that we would have a heavy in- 
festation of aphids in our groves this 
spring. There was distinctly more ap- 
hids in the groves than in Dec. 1925. 
But the drought beginning in Dec- 
ember and running into January did 
much to get the trees into a dor- 
mant condition. Then on December 
81 and particularly on January 11, 
12 and 16 came the freezes of the 
past winter which destroyed practi- 
cally all new growth on which the 
aphids could feed except in some 
particularly favorable _ situations. 
Very few of the aphids were killed 
directly by the cold. All our exper- 
ience with the citrus aphis shows that 
they will stand fully as much cold 
as the citrus tree. But, by killing out 
all tender growth, the aphids were 
largely starved to death. Many grow- 
ers, too, helped in its destruction by 
dealing with all young colonies seen 
on their trees. The result was that 
the first flush of growth on the or- 
anges got by with practically no dam- 
age from aphids. Even tangerines ap- 
parently will not suffer severely. 
There is still danger for young trees, 
particularly those severely ‘injured 
by frost. The few leaves that they 
are about to put out must not be se- 
verely infested with aphids or many 
of the trees will die. Therefore, the 
fight is not entirely over for this 
year. The first flush of growth came 
early and it is quite possible that 
there may, on many trees, be an- 
other flush of growth before the hot 
weather, humidity and heavy rains 
of late spring and summer check the 
development of aphids. But the les- 
son that we wish to emphasize par- 
ticularly today is that a thoro clean- 
up of aphids during the winter will 
so reduce their numbers that they 
cannot become sufficiently abundant 
to severely infest the first flush of 
growth. What Nature has done this 
year, with the help of the growers, 


the growers themselves can do other 


winters. That is thoroly clean up the 
groves during the dormant period. 
If this is done the experience of the 
past two winters has demonstrated 
that the grower need not fear much 
damage to the early spring growth. 
The fortunate part of this is that 
from the standpoint of aphid control 
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The Aphid Situation 


By J. R. Watson, Entomologist, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 
Read at the Florida State Horticultural Society Meeting, at Bradenton 


each grove is independent of sur- 
rounding ones during the winter and 
early spring. This is because the ap- 
hids do not fly around to any extent 
until the growth begins to harden 
on the trees. This year scarcely a 
winged aphid was seen until about 
the middle of March and the growth 
was earlier this year than usual. 
Therefore, each grove owner will get 
the full value of his cleanup inde- 
pendent of what his neighbor does. 
The old threadbare excuse of the 
growers for doing nothing to their 
groves, “because my neighbor over 
there will not do anything and there 
is no use of my doing anything as 
the insects will fly in from his grove’”’ 
cannot be used in the case of the 
citrus aphis in the early spring. By 
the middle of March a large number 
of aphids begin to produce wings 
and practically all the groves hav- 
ing any growth showed infestation, 
no matter if they were miles away 
from other groves. We are working 
to get a little more definite data as 
to the distance to which the aphids 
may fly, but evidently the winged 
individuals fly long distances. 

What is the probable future of the 
citrus aphis? Have the aphids died 
down permanently or may we expect 
years with the heavy infestation of 
two and three years ago? Of course 
no one can give a positive answer to 
these questions, but in my own mind 
I feel that as sure as we have another 
open winter, free of severe frosts, a 
winter with good growing weather 
such as we had two and three years 
ago; we may expect a heavy infes- 
tation of aphids in the spring where 
the growers take no measures to com- 
bat them during the winter. Just 
when we are going to have an open 
winter it would, of course, be risky 
to prophesy. But as has been point- 
ed out before, there seems to be a 
strong correlation between Florida 
freezes and periods of maximum sun- 
spot activity. These periods of maxi- 
mum, sunspot activity occur in cycles 
of 9 to 13 years, averaging about 
11% years. The last peak occurred 
in July 1917. That would bring the 
next peak during the winter of 
1928-29 should -the cycle be of av- 
erage length. As you probably know, 
sun spots have been particularly act- 
ive during.the past year which has 
lead some people to anticipate that 
the peak may occur somewhat earli- 
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er. On the other hand, they tell us 
that when the spots are about to dis- 


‘appear from the face of the sun they 


work towards the equator of the sun 
and they are still some distance from 
the equator. You might perhaps say 
then, that such poor indications as 
we have would indicate that we may 
perhaps expect about two more win- 
ters with severe frosts and perhaps 
freezes, after which we may expect 
a moderation of winter weather and 
perhaps better weather for the de- 
velopment of aphids. 

Let us go into a little more details 
as to the best methods of cleaning up 
a grove during the winter, A grower 
should begin the fight against aphids 
in the fall, by ‘November at least. At 
that time everything consistent with 
good grove practice and the health 
of the trees should be done to get 
the trees as dormant as possible. We 
need not, at this time, remind the 
growers that this is the only safe 
thing to do. The frost experience of 
the past winter has sufficiently em- 
phasized that point. I believe we are 
on pretty safe ground when we say 
that late fertilization with quickly 
available nitrogen or cultivation in 
the late fall is apt to stimulate 
growth if the weather should be 
warm, and is an unsafe thing to do. 
On the other hand trees should not 
be starved, especially in the early 
fall, as a half starved tree seems to 
be more susceptible to frost injury 
and is more apt to be putting out 
shoots at abnormal times. 

However, in spite of the growers’ 
efforts to get the trees dormant, in- 
dividual trees here and there, which 
are most likely to be young trees, 
are apt to put out some growth dur- 
ing the winter. The aphids on these 
must be destroyed. Usually this 
spasmodic growth early in the win- 
ter on young trees occurs out on the 
ends of the branches. In such situa- 
tions the easiest and quickest way to 
deal with a colony is to dip the branch 
in some good strong insecticide. A 
good strong solution of soap and to- 
bacco extract or Derrisol is to be rec- 
ommended. Later in the winter when 
young growth starts on the trunk of 
a tree or in the interior where it 
cannot readily be rushed by dipping 
the grower will have to resort to oth- 
er means, If there are only a few 
trees showing growth and aphids, 
the grower can resort to spot dust- 
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ing with nicotine-sulphate-lime dusts, 
providing the weather is warm, a- 
bout 60 degrees at least, and there 
is little or no wind. If any consid- 
erable number of young trees are in- 
fested the best plan is to dust the 
trees under tents, as our experience 
has shown that this gives the most 
thoro kill of any method of dealing 
with aphids. 

Let us, then, dip everything practi- 
cable to get our groves thoroly dor- 
mant in the fall, in order to starve 
out the aphids, and destroy all ap- 
hids» seen during the winter. Then 
as early in the spring as we dare 
from the standpoint of danger from 
frost, push our trees by means of 
fertilization and cultivation and irri- 
gation, if possible and needed, in 
the aim of getting the first flush of 
growth and blossoms out before the 
aphids can multiply sufficiently to do 
material damage. And remember that 
the aphids are exceedingly rapid 
breeders. Mr, Miller working at Lake 
Alfred has already run 37 genera- 
tions since August last. He will pro- 
bably have over fifty generations by 
the time the year is up. During fav- 
orable weather, a female, (and ex- 
cept for a few males produced dur- 
ing the winter, all the aphids are fe- 
males) produces an average of five 
or six young per day. 

In the above discussion we have 
omitted all reference to hosts other 
than citrus. Of these we have found 
but one that is likely to be much of 
a factor in carrying the aphids over 
during the winter; that is the native 
host of the insect, the shrub Spirea, 
of which the most common species 
planted in Florida is the Bridal 
wreath. There are no wild Spireas 
here. This bush is a menace in a cit- 
rus community as aphids can live on 
its mature foliage and even stems. 
They do not, as in the case of citrus, 
require new foliage. The result is 
that they can live and breed contin- 
uously on Spirea. In the northern 
part of the citrus belt they have laid 
eggs on Spirea every year since they 
have been under observation. During 
other years the eggs failed to hatch, 
but Mr. Tissot, the Assistant Ento- 
mologist of the Experiment Station, 
observed that they hatched this year. 
Workers on the apple aphis - have 
noted that if a warm spell occurs 
shortly after the eggs are laid it re- 


sults in the death of the embryo in- 


side of the egg. This is probably the 
cause of the failure of the eggs of 
the citrus aphis to hatch during most 
seasons. Spirea bushes should be de- 
stroyed; leastwise all in the citrus 
belt as they may well result in carry- 
_ ing the aphids thru the winter when 
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there is no growth on the citrus. As 
an alternative for destroying the 
bushes they might be sprayed with 
a 1% oil emulsion to each 800 parts 
of which one part of nicotine-sul- 
phate has been added. This will kill 
not only the aphids but the eggs and 
thus result in a thoro cleanup. Of 
course the spraying must be thoroly 
done. 

Perhaps the next most serious host 
plant of aphids are pears. There is 
sometimes young growth on pears 
when there is none on citrus. Eggs 
are also laid on pears. It is an ex- 
cellent idea to give pears a spray of 
oil emulsion during the winter to kill 
San Jose scale and the addition of 
nicotine-sulphate as outlined above 
will kill any aphid eggs also that may 
be present. 


The other hosts which have been 
noted from time to time such as fire- 
weed, cudweed, lettuce, etc., seem 
to be rather incidental hosts which 
are found to be infested only when 
growing in a heavily infested grove 
where the growth has commenced to 
harden up. They are probably not 
much of a factor in carrying the ap- 
hids thru the winter and can be neg- 
lected by the growers; altho we have 
gathered evidence during the past 
winter that in some cases they did, 
especially the cudweed, carry the ap- 
hid over. The cherry laurel, is a 
host plant but, like citrus, they will 
attack this only when it has tender 
foliage. Sometimes, however, the 
cherry laurel comes out in the spring 
a little in advance of citrus. 

The aphid is spreading but slow- 
ly into the satsuma belt. Because of 
the long dormant season of satsumas 
it does not seem likely that the ap- 
hid will ever be much of a pest on 
these trees, However, the practice of 
satsuma growers of planting one or 
two round orange trees in their 
groves should be discouraged. We 
have seen many cases in the last 
year where the aphids have spread 
from these round orange trees to the 
satsumas. What little fruit the grow- 
ers may get from the round oranges 
is not worth while when the danger 
to the satsumas is considered. 


Further tests with the finely 
ground tobacco dusts which Mr. Mill- 
er reported on last year indicates 
that we have here one of the most 
promising dusts for aphids as they 
are very much cheaper than the nico- 
tine-sulphate-lime dusts, They must, 
however, be put on the trees when 
the latter are wet with rain or dew. 
Otherwise they do not stick well 
enough to give an efficient kill. 

The travelling hood reported upon 
at the meeting last year has been im- 


Nine 
proved upon. We have made one 
mich less heavy and cumbersome 
and we invite any of you who may 
be passing thru Lake Alfred to stop 
at the substation and see it. This 
hood will enable the growers to dust 
on any reasonably bright day, even 
tho there may be a fairly sirong 
wind blowing. In other words one 
can dust during the majority of days 
with the hood whereas there is only 
an occasional day or part of a day 
when dusting in the open is practical. 


_New Packing House 


Machinery Plant Es- 
tablished in Tampa - 


buy 

Florida Brogdex Distributors; Inc., 
of which B. C. Skinner, formerly of 
the Skinner Machinery Company, is 
president, has just opened a com- 
pletely equipped plant at Thirteenth 
treet and Cumberland, in the Es- 
tuary section of Tampa. 

In announcing the opening of the 
new manufacturing plant, President 
Skinner says in part: 

“We have a completely equipped 
shop with some of the most modern 
machines for the manufacture of 
steel machinery. All of the machinery 
will be furnished with aluminum 
paint finish which wiil give it a fine 
appearance in the house and will 
serve to keep it from absorbing the 
light. 

“We are going to use bronzed 
bushed bearings throughout the ma- 
chinery, wherever possible to do so. 
The Stebler Sizers will be made with 
steel sizing rollers, which will not 
warp, and will therefore be perma- 
nently accurate. They will be equip- 
ped with an improved type of quick 
adjusting device which will be more 
accurate and more easily operated. 

“There are many other improve- 
ments in the design of the machines 
which we have worked out during the 
last six months which will greatly 
improve the operation and extend the 
life of the machinery.” 

Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc., 
extends a cordial invitation to all in- 
terested in the equipment of citrus 
packing houses to call at the plant 
and inspect the machines now being 
turned out, 


The week of July 11-16 has been 
designated “windmill week” in Ala- 
bama. Windmills are a cheap source 
of power in the country. A good 
slogan might be “Let the windmill 
do the work” instead of “Let the 
women do the work” of pumping wa- 
ter. 
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Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Week 
will be held at the University ot 
Florida, Gainesville, August 8-13. 
This is the sixth annual event of its 
kind since the name was changed, 
several previous gatherings having 
been called the citrus seminar and 
live stock round-up. It is expected 
that a large number of farmers and 
farm women from every section of 
Florida will be present during the 
week, exceeding the attendance of 
1,200 set up last year. 

One section of the program will 
be devoted to citrus and sub-tropical 
fruits. A committee consisting of E. 
F. DeBusk, extension citrus patholo- 
gist-entomologist, Dr. R. W. Rup- 
recht, chemist, Dr. O. F. Burger, 
plant pathologist, J. R. Watson, en- 
tomologist, and Dr. A. F. Camp, 
horticulturist, has been appointed to 
work up a program for the citrus 
section, 


One of the chief recommendations 
of this committe is that growers 
attending Farmers’ Week be given 
an opporunity to make a supervised 
laboratory study of citrus diseases 
and insects in the laboratories of.the 
Experiment Station, and this rec- 
ommendation is likely to be carried 
out. Interested growers will be divid- 
ed into small groups and will be al- 
lowed to attend 2-hour laboratory 
periods, Dr, O. F. Burger and his as- 
sistants will supervise the study of 
citrus diseases, while J. R. Watson 
and his assistants will have charge 
of the study of insects. A number of 
county agents and citrus authorities 
‘have been invited to help with this 
work. 


Another suggestion of the com- 
mittee is that practical control of all 
important citrus diseases and insects 
be discussed with the growers, such 
discussions to be led by men of the 
departments of plant pathology and 
entomology, assisted by county a- 
gents and others. Spraying, dusting, 
and natural control will be taken up 
and the most recent information on 
the subjects brought out. 

It is likely that members of the 
State Plant Board will join in the 
discussions and make some talks be- 
fore the citrus gatherings. 

It is planned to present all the 
data on fertilizing citrus trees in 
Florida. The discussions will be led 
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by Dr. R. W. Ruprecht, Experiment 
Station chemist, whose department 
has conducted the fertilizing experi- 
ments. Extension men who have ob- 
served the results with fertilizers will 
take part in the discussions, 

Also much time will be given to dis- 
cussion of cover crops and cultural 
practices in citrus fruit growing. 

If possible, a representative of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Department of Ag- 
riculture, or the Fruitmen’s Club, 
will be secured to speak on the pro- 
posed clearinghouse plan for Flori- 
da citrus fruits, as developed by 
these organizations at a meeting in 
Washington. 


The Farmers’ Week program is un- 
der the general supervision of the 
Agricultural Extension Division, and 
farmers and farm women of the state 
in constantly increasing numbers are 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
to go back to school for a week and 
learn something of the most up-to- 
date developments in the industry. 
Besides citrus and sub-tropical fruits, 
sections of the program will be de- 
voted to livestock and farm crops, 
pecans, small fruits and ornamentals, 
beekeeping, forestry, poultry, and 
home economics. The beekeeping 
program is being put on again this 
year, after having been left off for 
the last two years. Beekeepers over 
the state have requested that the bee- 
keeping programs be resumed, and 


. 80 two days, Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, will be devoted to beekeeping 
discussions. 


Everything about Farmers’ Week 
is free except room and board. The 
University dormitories and dining 
hall will be open during the week, 
and rooms and meals can be obtain- 
ed there at very reasonable rates. 

It is planned to have outstanding 
agricultural leaders and speakers ap- 
pear on a combined program each 
day at 11 o’clock. No sectional pro- 
grams will be held from 11 to 12, all 
visitors gathering in the University 
auditorium for the general program. 

Entertainment will be a feature 
of the week. The night programs will 
all be devoted to entertainment, and 
Wednesday afternoon will be given 
over to a field day, with sports events 
and amusements, or a picnic will b:; 
held. 
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The home economics program, for 
women, is under the direction of Miss 
Flavia Gleason and other members 
of the State Home Demonstration 
Department at Tallahassee. It will in- 
clude such subjects as food prepara- 
tion and conservation, home conven- 
iences, clothing, beautifying the 
home and surroundings, gardening 
and marketing. A day nursery is 
provided where small children can 
be left while parents are attending 
meetings. They will be well cared 
for, and will have supervised games 
and amusements. 

Those desiring information about 
the week should write to the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division at 
Gainesville. 


DRASTIC LAW STOPS 
ARSENIC SPRAYING 


The spraying of citrus trees with 
preparations containing arsenic will 
become a thing of the past as a re- 
sult of enactment of a general stat- 
ute on the subject by the Florida 
legislature. The measure was one of 
three citrus bills sponsored by the 
joint committee on agriculture after 
conferences with Nathan Mayo, com- 
missioner of agriculture. 

This law, which appeared as House 
Bill 401, prohibits the use of arsenic 
or any of its derivatives, or any com- 
bination, compound or preparation 
containing arsenic as fertilizer or 
spray on bearing trees and prohibited 
the sale of any fruit containing ar- 
senic. 

A second measure is an amend- 
ment to the old law. It declares un- 
lawful the marketing of any citrus 
between Aug. 31 and Dec. 1, unless 
it is accompanied by a certifiicate of 
maturity and inspection, 

The third act relates to the market- 
ing of fruit damaged by frost or 
freezing. It empowers the commis- 
sioner of agriculture in the event of 
damage by low temperatures, to em- 
ploy emergency inspectors and utilize 
their services up to the ensuing July 
1 and makes it mandatory for him to 
cooperate with the United States de- 
partment of agriculture or any other 
government agency engaged in the 
inspection of fruit. The law fixes a 
fine of from $50 to $1,000 or impris- 
onment from one to 12 months for 


~ violation of its provisions. 
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Increase In Rail Shipments of 
Fruit and Vegetables In 
United States 


By J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary, Growers and Shippers League 


The rail shipments of 16 different 
kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
produced in the United States in- 
creased from an average of 478,450 
during the years 1917 to 1919 to an 
average of 848,099 carloads during 
the years 1924 to 1926 or more than 
77% according to Bulletin 20 of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, bas- 
ed upon figures issued by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture. During this period the popula- 
tion of the United States increased 
less than 12%. The greatest increase 
was in fruits and vegetables which 
have heretofore, because of their 
highly perishable nature, been used 
largely as luxuries. 

With the exception of grapes on 
which there was an increase of 
215.8%, the largest percentage of 
increase is upon the kinds of fruits 
and vegetables produced in Florida. 
Celery shows an increase of 188.2% 
Grapefruit 202.1%, and lettuce 
440%. The increase in strawberries 
was 41.9%, white potatoes 46%, 
sweet potatoes 59.8%, onions 59.8%, 
cantaloupes 62.8%, cabbage 63%, 
oranges 73.2%, watermelons 74.8%, 
and tomatoes 82.6%. 

According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture the com- 
bined value of the total crop of the 
16 kinds of fruits and vegetables in- 
cluded in the study was $1,364,919.00 
or 87.7% of the aggregate value of 
all fruits and vegetables produced 
in the United States in 1925. 

Oranges 

According to the Bulletin, Califor- 
nia produced about 72% of the total 
orange crop of the United States in 
1925, while its rail shipments were 
only 61% of the total. This deficit 
is accounted for by the fact that a 
portion of their crop is distributed 
in California by wagon an ‘“~uck. 

Florida’s production in 1925 was 
27% of the total for the United 
States, but its rail shipments repre- 
sented nearly 39% of the total of 
57,047 cars of oranges shipped by 
rail, the bulletin shows 65%, or 36,- 
847 cars were unloaded in 36 large 
markets while 35% went to other 
smaller markets, 

Of the total importation of 1240 


cars 1163 cars were delivered in 
New York, 41 to Philadelphia, 36 in 
Baltimore, 3 in Buffalo, 2 in Chicago 
and one in Atlanta. These importa- 
tions were from Cuba, Spain, Japan 
and Argentina. About’5-6 of the 
total was imported from Japan. 
Grapefruit 

Grapefruit is produced in Florida, 
California, Arizona and Texas. Ac- 
cording to the Bulletin, Florida pro- 
duced 90% of the cars in 1925 and 
furnished 16,879 cars or 94% of the 
rail shipments. California produced 
7.3% and shipped only 447 cars or 
2.2% of the rail shipments. With the 
exception of 49 cars from California 
and 44 cars from Arizona all of the 
grapefruit produced in California 
and Arizona was delivered in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Bulletin shows there were 
2672 cars of grapefruit imported in 
1925. Of this quantity 87% or 2327 
were delivered in New York, while 
only 21.8% of Florida’s production 
of 2823 cars were delivered in New 
York City. The balance of imported 
grapefruit was delivered in 20 out of 
the 36 markets covered by the bulle- 
tin. 

Out of the Forida production 
21.8% went to New York, 13.6% to 
Chicago, 8.2% to Boston, 7.3% to 
Philadelphia, out of a total of 93.8% 
of the total of Florida’s production 
delivered in large markets, 78.7% of 
this quantity was delivered in the 
larger markets north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Bulletin 20 of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics contains much very 
important and useful information 
for distributors of fruits and vege- 
tables. Like many other Bulletins 
issued by that Bureau, the statistics 
may be misconstrued and the bulle- 
tin misinterpreted unless attention 
is given to what the bulletin clearly 
demonstrates. 

In 1925 California shipped 34,646 
cars of oranges, while Florida ship- 
ped only 21,952 or 63% as many as 
California. California’s shipments ex- 
ceeded Florida’s by 12,694 cars or 
57.8%. 

What interests growers and ship- 


pers of Florida oranges is to know 
why Florida did not equal the deliv- 
eries from California in more mar- 
kets in 1925 when we only had 63% 
as many cars to distribute. 

The Bulletin shows Florida exceed- 
ed California in only 13 of the 36 
large markets. In these 13 markets 
Florida delivered only 2914 cars 
more than California. 

Florida enly ships nine months of 
the year, while California during the 
entire twelve months. The percentage 
of total shipments was only greatest 
from Florida during four months of 
the year. In May, Florida only ship- 
ped 9% % of its crop. In May, June, 
July and August California shipped 
10997 cars or 31.7% of its total 
shipments for the year, while Flor- 
ida only shipped 129 cars in May, 
and none in June, July or August, 

Of the 13 markets in which Flor- 
ida deliveries exceeded California’s, 
six of them were nearby markets in 
the south and all of them were to 
markets where the rate from Lake- 
land and Arcadia, Forida is lower 
than from California. 

One of the most important facts 
demonstrated by the information 
contained in the Bulletin is the bene- © 
fit of the blanket freight rate to Cal- 
ifornia distribution, while the distri- 
bution of Florida oranges shows the 
detrimental effect of our present 
rate structure upon our ability to 
reach markets in competition with 
California. 

The rates from California to 10 
of the twenty three large markets in 
which California deliveries exceed- 
ed Florida’s are from 3% cents to 
80% cents and 85 cents per box 
lower, than from Lakeland and Ar- 
cadia, Florida, California’s deliveries 
in these markets exceeded Florida by 
4290%, its: deliveries totaling 2766 
cars to Florida’s 63 cars. 

It must be remembered that one 
rate applies from all points of origin 
in the entire state of California; that 
is a blanket rate, beginning at Den- 
ver and the same rate applies clear 
to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Florida is handicapped by having 
68 origin groups with about 1600 

Continued on page 26 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR JULY 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Continue cultivating nursery stock, and 
young non-bearing trees. 

Fertilize nursery stock. 

Replant spaces in newly set groves. 

Prepare stocks for summer budding. 

Spread beneficial fungi to control white- 


If trees are affected with foot rot, scrape 
soil away from affected roots and base of 
trees, cut away infected bark and paint 
with bordeaux, lime-sulphur or carbolieum. 

Continue spraying pecans with 4-4-50 
bordeaux mixture (plus 1 pound of lead 
arsenate) to control scab and chewing in- ! 
sects. 

Start budding and top-working trees. 
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THE JARDINE PLAN 


The Citrus Industry has great hopes for the 
success of the plan tentatively suggested to 
Florida citrus shippers by U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine at a conference in Wash- 
ington last month, by which it is sought to co- 
ordinate the efforts of Florida fruit shippers 
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through closer affiliation and unified action. 

The work of whipping the plan suggested 
by Secretary Jardine and approved by Florida 
shippers, into workable shape has been dele- 
gated to Lloyd S. Tenney, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, who expects to 
meet with Florida shippers on July 20 to dis- 
cuss with them the plans formulated by a com- 
mittee of the Fruitmen’s Club from suggestions 
submitted by Secretary Jardine and Mr. Ten- 
ney. 

As tentatively outlined at Washington, the 
plan of Secretary Jardine takes the form of a 
citrus clearing house with power to regulate 
shipments and supervise distribution of the fruit 
of all clearing house members, to the end that 
orderly marketing and intelligent distribution 
may be secured. 

Other features of the tentative plan include 
standardization of grade and pack, a national 
advertising campaign, the development of for- 
eign markets, and the signing up of contracts 
with growers, binding them to ship their fruit 
through members of the clearing house. 

The task assigned to Mr. Tenney is that of 
working out with Florida or a definite 
and feasible plan for putting the Jardine sug- 
gestion into effective action. Until the final 
plans have been formulated by Mr. Tenney 
and the Fruitmen’s Club and submitted through 
that organization to the individual shippers, it 
would be fruitless to endeavor to enter into a 
discussion of the plan. Indeed, as President 
Newton of the Fruitmen’s Club says, such dis- 
cussion would not only be premature, but might 
tend to create friction and misunderstanding 
where unity and co-operation are so greatly to 
be desired. 

The Citrus Industry is confident, however, 
that any feasible plans worked out by Mr. Ten- 
ney and the Fruitmen’s Club will meet with the 
Same generous and hearty reception that at- 
tended the submission of the tentative plans by 
Secretary Jardine. Florida shippers and grow- 
ers are anxious for a solution of their distribu- 
tion problems and are in the mood to meet any 
practical suggestions more than half way. 


NEWTON URGES “OPEN MIND” 
“pans ~ eH ~ 

Victor B. Newton, general manager of the 
Standard Growers Exchange of Orlando and 
president of the Fruitman’s Club on July 1 de- 
clined to make any comment upon U. S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine’s plan for organiz- 
ing Florida citrus shippers into a sales clearing 
house. 

In making this refusal Mr. Newton said: “I 
may have my own ideas concerning this pro- 
posal and the form it possibly will take; but I 
do not feel it is proper to comment upon it at 
this time. My idea is that every shipper and 
every shipping concern should formulate his or 
its own opinion upon the plan, when it is offi- 
cially put before us, from the plan itself, and 
not from the opinion of someone else concern- 
ing it. 

“My idea is that any advance comment I 
might make could very possibly lead someone 
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into an erroneous idea of the nature of the 
actual proposals, and possibly might cause it 
to be looked upon with prejudiced eyes when 
it actually comes up for consideration. 

“We have a large number of factors involv- 
ed here in Florida, and I believe it is my task as 
president of the Fruitman’s Club to see that the 
matter comes up for careful and truly judicial 
consideration on the part of all involved; and 
that no situation shall arise in advance of that 
consideration which may cause any lining up of 
forces for or against the proposed action. In 
my humble opinion a premature discussion of 
the plan, or conjectures concerning it or the 
form it.may finally take, are more than apt to 
arouse a relative partisanship, and partisanship 
or hastily formed opinions are precisely what 
we need to avoid most at this time. 

“I am expecting the plan as prepared by Mr. 
Tenney to arrive almost momentarily now; but 
it should then be considered carefully by all 
the shippers in advance of the discussions with 
Mr. Tenney who will arrive here some time lat- 
er in'the month to handle the matter personal- 
ly. Mr. Tenney as chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture has direct charge of the matter; and if 
there be anything in the plan as received which 
is not thoroughly understood on first reading, 
he can better than anyone else explain precise- 
ly what it means.” 


Let no Florida citrus grower delude himself 
into the belief that any solution of the problems 
of marketing and distribution will end his wor- 
ries or result in fixing a stable and satisfactory 
price for his fruit. Solution of marketing and 
distribution problems will help, but it is only 
one step in the solution of the growers’ real 
problems. Whatever the marketing agencies 
may do toward solving their problems, there 
still remains the growers’ own problems, which 
only the growers themselves can solve, and 
theirs is the greatest problem of all. 

Whatever the fruit growers may believe or 
the doctors may say as to the necessity of in- 
cluding fruit in the daily diet, the fact remains 
that the great majority of the people still look 
upon fruit as a luxury. It is something they can 
do without, and will do without if it does not 
come up to their idea of what fruit should be. 
It must also be remembered that, being looked 
upon as a luxury, fruit is purchased largely 
upon external appearance. One may buy a po- 
tato regardless of its looks, because one MUST 
eat potatoes. But one buys an orange by its 
looks, because one is not obliged to eat an or- 
ange. 

With a difference of anywhere from $3:to $8 
per box between the selling price of fancy cit- 
rus fruit and fruit which is not fancy, it would 
seem that there should be sufficient incentive 
for the production of fancy fruit; yet the fig- 
ures demonstrate that less than 15 per cent of 
the citrus fruit grown in Florida is eligible to 
the fancy classification. Eghty-five per cent and 
more of the citrus fruit produced in Florida 
each year takes a lower classification. This can- 
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not be charged up to conditions of soil or cli- 
mate. In at least ninety per cent of the cases, 
the failure to produce bright or fancy fruit is 
due solely to cultural methods, or lack of cul- 
tural methods, on the part of the individual 
grower. 

“Economy” in the purchase or application of 
fertilizers, “economy” in the use of insecticides 
and fungicides and other forms of “economy” 
in cultural practice by all too many growers 
furnishes the explanation. Yet we have always 
the visible evidence that the grower of fancy 
fruit always makes money while the grower of 
poor appearing fruit nearly always loses money. 

No citrus producing state in the Union; no 
citrus section in the world, can produce finer 
fruit than Florida. No section can produce finer 
appearing fruit than the “fancy” Florida grade 
—but there is all too little of the fancy grade 
grown. So long as the public demands “fancy” 
appearing fruit, the grower of that kind of 
fruit will make the profit. It is entirely too big 
a job to endeavor to “sell” the world on the 
sweetness and juiciness of Florida oranges so 
long as the outward appearance belies the hid- 
den internal excellence. The one remedy is to 
make the external appearance match the in- 
ternal quality. That any Florida grower may 
do by the application of proper effort and the 
practice of intelligent grove methods. 


WANTS BIG MAN AT HEAD 


Martin Lane, formerly of Winter Haven but 
now. of Lake Wales, has always been a deep 
student of citrus problems and has taken an 
active part in the discussion of such problems. 

The Citrus Industry is in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Lane in which he congratulates Flor- 
ida factors on their prompt and generous re- 
sponse to the suggestions of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine for the creation of a citrus 
clearing house for Florida fruits. 

In expressing the hope and belief that the 
plan submitted by Secretary Jardine will be 
found practical and serviceable, Mr. Lane cau- 
tions that a big man must be found to act as 
head of the clearing house, or whatever the 
new organization may be called. Declaring that 
‘“‘we do not need a czar nor a tyrant,” but that 
we must “fight shy of amateurs,” Mr. Lane 
urges that the man who heads the organization 
must be “one who commands the respect and 
confidence of every citrus shipper and grower 
in the state.” That is a pretty big order, but 
there are a few men who measure up to the 
standard. 

The Citrus Industry agrees with Mr. Lane 
that once a practical plan has been worked out, 
its successful operation depends in large meas- 
ure upon the character and fitness of the man 
chosen to head the organization. In the pres- 
ent temper of Florida citrus shippers, The Cit- 
rus Industry believes that a man of the calibre 
suggested by Mr. Lane will be chosen. 


This year, as last year and every other year, 
it will be the grower of bright fruit who makes 
the greatest profits. 
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Last Gun Fired by Growers 
and Shippers in Line 
Haul Rate Case 


On June 21st, the longest day in 
the year, the final supreme effort of 
the Florida Growers and Shippers to 
secure a readjustment of their pres- 
ent antiquated rate structure and a 
material readjustment in freight 
rates on citrus fruits and vegetables 
was made by their counsel before 
the entire Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington. 

The State Railroad Commission 
who filed the complaint were repre- 
sented by Special Counsel R, Hud- 
son Burr, former Chairman of the 
Commission, who made the opening 
argument in behalf of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Burr, as Chairman of the 
Commission who brought the com- 
plaint, had attended all of the hear- 
ings, listened to the evidence pre- 
sented by the carriers and the ship- 
pers, and had during his 24 years of 
service on the State Railroad Com- 
mission personally seen vast changes 
made in the production and ship- 
ment of citrus fruits and vegetables 
in Florida as well as similar epochal 
changes in the transportation of 
these commodities from the State. 

The recital in detail by Mr. Burr 
of the history of location of the first 
vegetables grown and ‘shipped in 
Florida as well as the earliest plant- 
ings of citrus friuts was very ably 
presented to the commission. He 
pictured how the production of veg- 
etables and citrus had grown from 
the earliest beginning until at pres- 
ent practically 100,000 carloads are 
shipped annually from the state. He 
explained minutely to the commis- 
sion the hazards experienced by both 
vegetable and citrus producers and 
recited the disasterous results of the 
freeze in 1894 and 95. He also called 
the attention of the commission to 
the fact that as a result of this freeze 
practically wiping out the citrus 
fruit and vegetable growers in the 
north of Florida the industries were 
moved further south in an attempt 
to escape the frost belt. He contend- 
ed these industries had developed 
and grown until they now formed a 
large percentage of the total out- 
bound traffic enjoyed by the carriers 
in Florida. 

Among other things he said, “Flor- 
ida has 54,861 square miles of land 





area. With the exception of Georgia 
it is the largest state in area east of 
the Mississippi. Florida is almost as 
large as New York, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island combined. It is es- 
timated there are 22,000,000 acres 
of land in Florida capable of plant- 
ing and cultivation. Less than 10 
percent or 2,000,000 or thereabouts 
are under cultivation. There are a- 
bout 50,000 actual dirt farmers in 
Florida, The state ranks first among 
all southern states in the production 
of citrus, celery and tomatoes. In 
1923 the total production of grape- 
fruit in the United States was 19,- 
279 cars. Of this Florida produced 
18,535 cars, or 96 per cent of the 
total. 

The total production of celery in 
the United States in the same year 
was 16,909 cars, of which Florida 
produced 6,412 cars or 37.9 per cent. 
The total production of tomatoes in 
the United States in 1923, was 24,- 
006, of which Florida produced 
9,791 cars or 40.8 per cent. In 
the seven year period 1916 to 
1923 grapefruit tree plantings in- 
creased from 2,759,400 trees to 4,- 
780,496 trees or 73.3 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the planting of 
orange trees increased from 5,695,- 
721 to 10,912,716, an increase of 
91.6 per cent. Property valuation in 
Florida for taxation purposes, in- 
creased during the period 1910 to 
1923, 166 per cent. Bank deposits 
increased 426 per cent afid popula- 
tion 68 per cent. 

The citrus fruit shipped from 
Florida increased from 4,360,497 
boxes in 1910-11 to 19,072,371 in 
1924-25. The vegetable shipments in 
1913-14 were 24,560 cars while in 
1924-25 they were 36,567 cars. 

Mr. Burr was followed by C. R. 
Marshall, Counsel for the Growers 
and Shippers League of Florida, 
who made an eloquent appeal for a 
complete cancellation of the pres- 
ent antiquated rate structure and the 
substitution of a modern scientific 
readjusted structure of rates mater- 
ially less than those at present im- 
posed upon Florida fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The Geographical conditions of 
Florida gives the originating lines a 


long haul on the perishable traffic. 
Transportation conditions have pro- 
gressed toward a balanced traffic 
since 1908 and 10. The production 
of perishables is largely centralized 
in central-southern part of the state. 
A relocation of citrus fruit growing 
in the southern part of the state after 
the freeze of 1894-95 resulted in 
longer average weighted haul on cit- 
rus. The average weighted hauls from 
Florida shipping points to Jackson- 
ville are 186 miles on oranges, 232 
miles on grapefruit, an average of 
209 miles on both. The former gath- 
ering service for l. c. 1. or part car 
lot shipments is almost wholly elim- 
inated. In early times a substantial 
part of the fruit and vegetable crop 
moved to Jacksonville in less car- 
loads, where it was consolidated in- 
to carloads for movement beyond 
by rail or rail and water. Rates were 
then stated on a per package basis 
for any quantity. This basis was 
made necessary by water competi- 
tion. Today all this has changed. 
There is no gathering service up to 
Jacksonville; there are not any quan- 
tity rates, the water born movement 
is a thing of the past. In 1908, 52 
per cent moved by water. This has 
shrunk to less than 2 per cent in- 
stead of less-carload lots, trainloads 
are accumulated in the central and 
southern part of Florida and moved 
to northern Florida division terminals 
and made up into trains for move- 
ment beyond. 

Transportation conditions have 
completely changed to the great ad- 
vantage of the carriers now hauling 
a vastly greater volume of traffic 
in carload lots at much higher thru 
rates. Carriers have reduced the 
length of haul in gathering service, 
the haul has been increased for ali 
Florida lines, the volume of both 
fruit and vegetable traffic has increas- 
ed, the density of traffic on all lines 
in Florida and on the systems as a 
whole has increased and the net rail- 
way operating income per mile of 
road of all Florida originating car- 
riers has greatly increased. The num- 
ber of cars handled per train by the 
Atlantic Coast Line in 1925 was 
three times the number handled in 
February 1917. The average load- 
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ing on citrus has increased from 215 
boxes in 1908 to 360 boxes at pres- 
ent. By the voluntary heavier load- 
ing by shippers it now takes only 60 
per cent as many cars to haul the 
same quantity of fruit as when the 
average was 215 boxes per car. It 
takes only 83 1-3 per cent as many 
cars to haul the same quantity of 
fruit as it would if the shippers only 
loaded to the minimum of 300 boxes. 
The estimated saving by the shippers 
voluntary heavier loading on the 
1924-25 crop was 11,267 cars. The 
increase in volume of perishable 
traffic since 1920-21 is 57 per cent. 
The traffic density on all lines of or- 
iginating carriers in Florida has in- 
creased more than 100 per cent with- 
in the state of Florida. 

In compliance with the examiner’s 
request the complainants submitted 
a basis of rates for the future from 
Florida which they believe to be just 
and reasonable. We proposed a basis 
of rates for citrus fruits, vegetables 
n. 0. s. potatoes, cabbage, and to- 
matoes. After mature deliberation 
and full discussion with representa- 
tives of the Florida shipping interests 
and the State Commission, we sug- 
gested a complete change in the basis 
of the rate structure from Florida 
and recommended the creation of 
the group basis for rates to the des- 
tination territory. We are not before 
the Commission advocating our rate 
plan either in an attitude which dis- 
regards the precedents that may per- 
haps be cited against our proposal, 
nor are we asking the commission 
to go further than we think they 
can go, or asking for more than we 
hope to get on the theory that by 
asking twice as much as we want we 
may come somewhere near getting 
what we want. We have suggested 
our rate plan in all seriousness. The 
examiner has ruled against us, al- 
though we feel he did not go into the 
merits of the reasons advanced in 
support of that plan as thoroughly 
as we feel he should. 

Geographically, Florida is a large 
terminal area from which outbound 
traffic must move to and thru certain 
gateways, such as Jacksonville, High 
Springs, etc. The average weighted 
haul on fruits and vegetables from 
the origin area to gateways is some- 
what in excess of 200 miles. 

We compare this situation with the 
commercial transportation and eco- 
nomic aspects of the production and 
shipments of fruits and vegetables 
from California, which is grouped as 
one origin: territory in making rates 
to all territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The producing area in 
Florida is approximately 30,000 
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square miles, which we compare with 
the producing territory in California 
upon which blanket rates apply of 
approximately 68,000 square miles. 

The point to point basis of joint 
thru rates from Florida has the ef- 
fect of circumscribing and restrict- 
ing the area of disrtibution of Flor- 
ida products, The blanket rate sys- 
tem from California aids a wide dis- 
tribution of its products and pro- 
motes the easy flow of its commerce. 
Just the reverse is true of the Flor- 
ida rate basis. From the standpoint 
of the Florida producers and the con- 
suming public there is reason and 
need for a more flexible and rational 
adjustment of rates from Florida 
than that at present in existence. 

Grouping Florida into one origin 
group would be consistent in relation 
to other rate adjustments in which 
the carriers participated. The com- 
plainants’ rate basis would be consist- 
ent with the voluntary rate basis of 
the carriers on phosphate rock from 
Florida. Phosphate rock deposits 
have been developed over an area 
extending 200 miles southward thru 
the state. Defendants apply blanket 
rates from all this area to points 
to which thru rates are published. 
One origin group for Florida is sup- 
ported by the Commission’s decision 
in the Naval Stores Case, where they 
prescribe an arbitrary of five cents 
on rosin and 10 cents on trupentine 
to apply from Florida origin territory 
south of Jacksonville-River Junction 
line.” 

Mr. Marshall then placed before 
each of the commissioners’ a series 
of graphic charges comparing the 
proposed scale of rates, as recom- 
mended by the shippers, on citrus 
fruits, vegetables n. o. s., potatoes 
and cabbage, with the scales of rates 
approved by the commission for ap- 
plication on vegetables n. o. s. in the 
Memphis Southwestern Case .77 I. 
C. C. Also with a later decision of 
the commission in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Case ICC 203. He 
showed that on vegetables n. o. s. if 
the scale approved by the commission 
in the’ Memphis Southwestern Case 
were adopted the average per car 
earnings to Chicago from all points 
in Florida would be $202.00, while 
the Florida shippers had recommend- 
ed $207.90. 


Mr. Marshall then pointed out to 
the commission that the scale of 
rates approved by them in the Con- 
solidated Southwestern Case 123 ICC 
for application in Southwestern ter- 
ritory and from Southwestern terri- 
tory to Central and Official Classi- 
fication territory was higher by 10% 
than should properly be applicable 
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within the Southeastern territory or 
from Southeastern Territory to Cen- 
tral and Official Classification Terri- 
tory. He contended that if the South- 
eastern territory had a greater traffic 
density per mile of road than south- 
western territory and as the commis- 
sion had recognized that the rates ap- 
plicable in and from Southeastern 
territory should be at least 10% 
lower than in and from Southwestern 
territory that the same recognition 
should be given to the citrus fruit 
and vegetable industry by using 10% 
below the scale or rates approved by 
the commission for application from 
Southwestern territory and that is 
the scale that should be approved in 
this case. 

Referring then to the scale ap- 
proved by the Commission in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Case on 
vegetables from the southwest, he 
showed that if 90% of that scale 
were applied as a basis for vegetables 
for Florida our per car earnings to 
Chicago would be $182.00 instead of 
$207.90 recommended in the ship- 
pers’ proposed rate plan. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out, however, 
that the Southwestern Consolidated 
scale on peaches was for a minimum 
of 20,000 Ibs, while the proposed 
new minimum for citrus was 32,400. 
As the citrus shippers are shipping 
more weight with the same dead 
weight of a refrigerator car, their 
rate for citrus should be 90% of 
81% of the Southwestern Consolid- 
ated peach scale which would make 
the per car earnings to Chicago 
$340.20 compared with $307.80 
recommended by the shippers. The 
application from Florida of the Con- 
solidated Southwestern Scale would 
Mr. Marshall pointed out, justify sim- 
ilar material reductions in the pres- 
ent rates on both citrus fruit and 
vegetables to other destinations sim- 
ilar to those specifically pointed out 
as being justified to Chicago. The 
graphic charts which were placed be- 
fore the commission were plainly il- 
lustrative of his contentions, 

The argument before the commis- 
sion in Washington was attended by 
A. S. Wells, Chairman of the State 
Railroad Commission and Mr. Turn- 
bull, Counsel for the Commission, 
Mr. J. C. Chase of Orlando and Mr. 
S. O. Chase of Sanford, J. S. Crutch- 
field, President of the American 
Fruit Growers at Pittsburg, Mr. T. 
D. Geoghegan, Traffic Expert of 
Washington, D. C. and Mr. J. Curtis 
Robinson, Secretary-Manager of the 
Growers. and Shippers League of 
Florida. 

It is rather significant fact that 
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A small package from Los Ange- 
les, weighing about six ounces and 
carrying sixty cents in airmail 
stamps. The cancellation stamp shows 
it was mailed in Los Angeles, at the 
Arcade station, at 1:30 p. m. on 
Thursday June 9. At 10.30 Sunday 
morning June 12 it was in our hands. 
We sat down to read the Sunday 
newspaper with the details of Lind- 
bergh’s reception in Washington with 
more than usual interest. 


Frank L, Skelly of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. and Archie M. 
Pratt of Chase & Co. in the Orlan- 
do depot about to board train for 
Washington to attend Mr. Jardine’s 
conference. Frank buys for himself 
a Tampa Tribune at the news stand 
and tries to buy a newspaper for 
Archie; but the latter opines he 
doesn’t care for one. “Well,” re- 
marks the Skelly person, “you might 
as well take your eyes off that thirty- 
five-cent magazine, Archie, for I’m 
not one of the banker-members of 
this conference.” 


William Edwards of Zellwood, 
prominent citrus grower and promi- 
nent in the affairs of the Plymouth 
Citrus Growers Assn, is a Scotchman. 
A couple of years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards went upon a trip to Scot- 
land where they stayed for some 
time, among other activities attend- 
ing the wedding of one of William’s 
near relatives. The relative was a 
bachelor well along in life and the 
ceremony uniting him to a certain 
spinster was planned to be held in 
his own residence out in the coun- 
try. When the wedding party had 
gathered in the parlour (note the 
use of the “u” for accuracy) the 
bridegroom addressed the minister: 
“Dominie, if ye dinna mind, we'll 
adjurrun the cereemony into the 
back yarrud so the chickens ma’ ob- 
tain the benefit o’ th’ rice.” 


Since we wrote the foregoing ref- 
erence to William Edwards we note 
they have with considerable enthu- 
siasm opened the new William Ed- 
wards Hotel in Apopka. It must give 
one a fine large feeling to have a ho- 
tel named after him. With Haines 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By The Impressionist 


City’s foremost hostelry named for 
Ralph Polk and now Apopka’s new 
hotel named for William Edwards 
the citrus influence begins to make 
a dent in the Florida hotel business. 
Mr, L. B. Skinner as the owner of 
the Hotel Hillsboro in Tampa, of 
course, remains the biggest citrus 
factor in the Florida hotel world. 
Shall the Hillsboro now be renamed? 
In Chicago there is a prominent ho- 
tel designated as the Great North- 
ern. Why not change the name of 
the Hillsboro to the Great Skinner, 
or, we wonder, would that name be 
a deterrent to obtaining the patron- 
age of tourists and others not famil- 
iar with L. B. S. and his hotel? 


The gentleman was sincere and his 
rapid fire talk upon Beautification, 
with a charming little accent upon 
the ante penult, evidently was im- 
pressing his audience strongly. But 
when he came to recommending the 
planting of orange trees in the park- 
ways of South Florida cities we set 
up a mental demurrer, Not until we 
have a compulsory spraying law in 
full force and effect shall we be able 
to agree with him. It is our impress- 
ion that such plantings lacking prop- 
er care would only become hosts to 
an abundance of scale, insects and 
other pests and thus constitute just 
an additional menace to nearby well- 
cared-for, commercial groves. 


Writing in the June issue Mr. 
Voorhees quotes F. M. O’Byrne (By 
the way that name got into the story 
somehow as O’Bryne) as boosting 
for the Jaffa orange. Mr. O’Byrne 
knows his citrus as well as those 
things he buys at the A. &. P. Stores, 
and we venture to endorse his en- 
dorsement of the Jaffa orange, Pro- 
vided (as they say in legislative acts) 
the strain is good and true, Next win- 
ter if you are near Bartow run your 
car five miles east on the Lake Wales 
road to the big Conner Grove where 
there are 480 acres in real, honest 
to goodness, commercial grove. A- 
mong the varieties featured there is 
the largest single planting of true 
Jaffa we know of. They are remark- 
ably good oranges, as is witnessed by 
the premium they have brought in 
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the markets for Mr. Conner over a 
period of years. 


Definite and official data is one of 
the things we unfortunately lack in 
the citrus industry in Florida. Our 
impression is that the late Mr. Bor- 
land, father of Harry S. Borland of 
Ocala and Citra, is due credit for be- 
ing the first carlot shipper of grape- 
fruit from Florida, his first carload 
shipments going forward in the win- 
ter of 1884. If any reader has defi- 
nite knowledge of carload shipments 
of Florida grapefruit earlier than 
these from Citra, we shall be glad to 
hear of them. 


Florida grapefruit growers and 
nurserymen certainly have worked 
truly remarkable improvements up- 
on Nature within the period of what 
is comparatively a short time, when 
we consider how different, and how 
much better, is our commercial 
grapefruit of today as compared with 
Florida’s early grapefruit offerings. 
Less rind, less seeds, far less inner 
skin covering the segments, feature 
the present product; the appearance 
is much more attractive and the flav- 
or has improved wonderfully, the ap- 
proximate quinine flavor of the seg- 
ments of the old having practically 
disappeared. 


We had hardly gotten our last 
month’s scribble upon the subject of 
the drouth into the postoffice when 
Jupiter Pluvius came to bat in our 
neighborhood. Since that time an al- 
most continuous succession of rains 
of the toad-strangler variety had al- 
most caused us to forget the drouth, 
except when we looked up where the 
little oranges should be on the trees, 
and then along came a letter from 
Norman Reasoner at Oneco, dated 
June 15, to say they hadn’t even 
then begun to get any rain there. 
Weather is certainly funny stuff, but, 
as Mark Twain once remarked, with 
all the talk no one ever has done 
anything about it. 


We had just finished reading about 
Florida’s “deplorably disorganized 
citrus marketing system,” in another 

Continued on page 21 
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CLAIM PREVENTION 
IS TRAFFIC AIM NOW 


Congratulations are extended to 
the various packing house managers 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
in Florida and managers of affiliated 
houses, by J. R. Crenshaw, traffic 
manager of the Orlando Division for 
the cooperation which they have giv- 
en to methods of carloading and 
packing which have resulted gradual- 
ly in a material reduction in the 
number of freight claims necessary 
to a season’s shipments as compared 
with a few years ago. 

Some eight or nine years ago, Mr. 
Crenshaw points out, the American 
Railway Association established its 
Claim Prevention Bureau. Results of 
the work of education then begun 
have, according to Mr. Crenshaw, be- 
come increasingly evident from year 
to year since. The net result has been 
a decrease in the total number of 
freight claims filed in the United 
States amounting to millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

The work carried on by this nat- 
ional Claim Prevention Bureau has 
been educational in nature, ranging 
from educating switch crews to eas- 
ier and gentler handling of cars in 
the yards to aiding shippers to create 
fool-proof packages for articles easi- 
ly damaged. It has reached practical- 
ly every class among railroad em- 
ployes, and those employees of ship- 
ping concérns which have had any 
contact with the- shipping end. 

“There is no profit in a freight 
cluim for anyone,” is Mr. Crenshaw’s 
belicf. “Even if you collect one hun- 
dred per cent of a claim,” says Mr. 
Cren:h:w, you still lose. In that re- 
spect collecting a freight claim is 
much like collecting a loss upon a 
fire insurance policy. It takes a lot 
of time and energy and considerable 
expense to get back to where you 
started from, Therefore, there is un- 
doubted advantage in preventing 
claims where it can be done at little 

Continued on page 3 
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WEIRSDALE PACKING CO. 
WILL ENLARGE HOUSE 


A considerable enlargement has 
been made in the plant of the Weors- 
dale Packing Co. at Weirsdale in Mar- 
ion County, the sale of whose fruit 
has been handled since the inception 
of the organization by the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. 

A large addition has been built to 
the present packing house and ma- 
chinery will be installed in time for 
the opening of next shipping season. 

During the season just closed the 
Weirsdale Packing Co. handled some- 
thing more than 200,000 boxes of cit- 
rus fruits, and the new addition will 
considerably increase the capacity of 
the plant. Under the able manage- 
ment of Dr. E. B. Lytle, long known 
in connection- with citrus activities 
in that section of the state, the Weirs- 
dale Packing Co. has established an 
enviable record and commands the 
confidence of a large number of the 
growers of better fruit in that sec- 
tion. 


ALVA GROWERS FIND 
RETURNS SATISFACTORY 


Alva Growers, at Alva in Lee 
County, obtained expressions of gen- 
eral satisfaction at the recent annual 
meeting there; and satisfaction like- 
wise was expressed at results of sales 
made through the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., which marketing con- 
nection was reaffirmed. 

John M. Boring of Fort Myers was 
reelected president of the organiza- 
tion, and Harvard Parkinson again 
was selected as packing house mana- 
ger. Alva Growers packs and ships 
the fruit of a number of the most 
prominent growers along that section 
of the Caloosahatchie River; and has 
a long record of achievement behind 
the organization, It’s production has 
been sold in the markets for the last 
two seasons by the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. 


SKELLY REPORTS UPON 
JARDINE’S PROPOSAL 


OL. game ALAA 
To Our Growers: 

The writer in company with the 
other members of the committee 
from the Fruitman’s Club journeyed 
to Washington for the conference 
with Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine and officials of that department. 
The members of the committee had 
the company of a committee from the 
Florida Bankers Assn., which accom- 
panied us into the conferences but 
did not participate in the discussions. 

On the morning of June 13 we 
were pleasantly received by Mr. Jar- 
dine. Among other things Mr. Jar- 
dine expressed recognition of the 
independent citrus operators in Flor- 
ida,-and his recognition of the fact 
that included in these were a num- 
ber who are of considerable impor- 
tance to the state both as shippers 
and growers, 

He told us it was his belief Flor- 
ida was producing too many varie- 
ties; that some forty or fifty varie- 
ties of oranges were being marketed 
from Florida and that this operated 
to reduce marketing efficiency. He 
recommended a reduction in the 
number of varieties shipped com- 
mercially, saying that few of these 
many varieties obtained sufficient 
volume of themselves to obtain pro- 
per trade or consumer recognition. 

He further recognized Florida’s 
handicap in comparison with Califor- 
nia in lacking a year ’round output 
of citrus fruits. He recommended re- 
search and activity to the end that 
Florida shall before very long be 
shipping both oranges and grapefruit 
for twelve months in the year in- 
stead of six or seven months as at 
present. He exhibited a recognition of 
the handicap of many Florida ship- 
pers in being confined to season- 
able advertising and merchandis- 
ing, thus to my mind emphasiz- 
the American’s advantage, a year 
round output allowing them to 

Continued on page 2 
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SKELLY REPORTS UPON 
JARDINE’S PROPOSAL 


Continued from page 1 
keep constantly before the trade and 
the consuming public. 

Among other things he also told 
us that in Florida it must be expected 
at times to leave inferior fruit upon 
the ground or upon the trees and to 
send forward only the better fruit, 
in line with the action which has been 
found necessary, he said, in other 
fruit producing areas. 

Mr. Jardine gave us his views at 
length; but did not present any plan, 
either general or specific, for consid- 
eration, though he did assure us that 
the best services of the Department 
should be available to help Florida in 
its marketing problems. 

However, in a conference later the 
same day with Mr. Lloyd S. Tenney, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, under whose admin- 
istration such work is had, the com- 
mittee members were invited to con- 
tribute to the discussions and the 
freest discussion was had of the sub- 
ject of Florida citrus production and 
marketing. 

Mr. Tenney indicated the desire 
of the Department to work with all 
Florida shippers and distributors to 
the end that they shall be able to 
get together under certain more re- 
cent legislation so that they may op- 
erate effectively and at the same 
time avoid all conflict with any anti- 
trust or similar legislation, which 
heretofore has blocked such a pos- 
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sibility. 

In line with this assurance Mr. 
Tenney promised the committee to 
work out a plan of operation in de- 
tail and to present it for the con- 
sideration of the Fruitman’s Club as 
a whole. This plan is expected to ar- 
rive in Florida early in July; and we 
are now informed Mr, Tenney will 
arrive in Florida in person some time 
during the week of July 18, to dis- 
cuss the matter with the members 
of the Fruitman’s Club. 

In as much as the Fruitman’s 
Club nor the members of its com- 
mittee have not at the time this is 
written, July 1, any truly accurate 
idea of the actual plan which Mr, 
Tenney will present, it is hardly in 
good taste to comment upon it, favor- 
ably or unfavorably. One cannot well 
criticise nor laud something the act- 
ual nature of which has not yet been 
divulged. 

It is, however, proper in my opin- 
ion to say that the conference de- 
veloped a considerable harmony of 
purpose among the various concerns 
whose representatives composed the 
committee; and there seems at this 
writing every assurance that all and 
sundry of the Florida citrus factors 
are not only willing but eager to em- 
brace some practical plan of joint 
operation which will be for the com- 
mon good of the industry, and which 
shall at the same time enable them 
to act with full legal sanction of 
their joint actions, 

However, the writer for one can- 
not agree that Florida is in any de- 
plorable position as to its marketing 
problem. On the contrary the pro- 
duce trade press is full of plans and 
marketing reorganizations being tried 
and proposed in a great many pro- 
ducing areas. The evidence is that 


Florida in common with many other 
and in common with A- 
merican agricultural and _horticul- 
tural interests generally, is suffer- 
ing the penalties of high freight rates 
and generally high costs of produc- 
tion. These things cannot properly 
be laid at the door of marketing or 
distribution. At the same time if op- 
portunity offers by which we may ef- 
fect a legitimate and practical im- 
provement in our marketing system 
for Florida citrus fruits, we shall be 
foolish if we fail to grasp it. 

Very Respectfully, 

Frank L, Skelly 
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MILLER IS MOURNED 
BY VALRICO GROWERS 


The recent annual meeting of 
Valrico Growers Inc. largely was 
given over to personal tributes to 
the late W. F. Miller, whose sudden 
death in an automobile accident re- 
cently shocked citrus Florida. Mr. 
Miller was the original promoter of 
citrus plantings and development at 
Valrico, where he had large holdings. 
It was largely due to his personal ef- 
forts during the last dozen years or 
more that this beautiful section of 
Hillsborough County came to the 
front so rapidly in citrus develop- 
ment. 

Satsifaction was expressed with 
the results of the sale of the season’s 
output through the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., and the management of 
the house was complimented upon its 
efficiency. Arthur Gunn we reelected 
manager, arid will continue in charge. 


Well Represented 


A party of tourists were visiting 
a northern village. As they were go- 
ing to stay over Sunday, they inquir- 
ed of their guide what the religious 
facilities of the place were. 

He told them that there was no 
church, but that services for the dif- 
ferent denominations were held at 
the institute, 

“In the morning,” he said, “the 
Church of England holds a service at 
nine o’clock. Then, at ten, the Roman 
Catholics. The Presbyterians hold a 
prayer meeting in the afternoon, and 
afterwards the Methodists and Wes- 
leyans hold services.” 

An old Jew among the party wrung 
his hands as he heard this. 

“And my poor people alone are 
unrepresented,” he wailed. 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,” was 
the immediate retort; “they hold the 
mortgage.”—London Tit Bits. 


Hup! 

Tommy: “Our family’s a good deal 
more aristocratic than yours; we’ve 
got fore fathers, we have.” 

Bobby: “That’s nothing; my moth- 
er had four husbands.’’—Selected. 


Safe 


He: “It wouldn’t be much trouble 
for us to marry. My father is a min- 
ister, you know.” 

She: “Well; let’s have a try at it, 
anyway; my dad’s a lawyer.”—Se- 
lected. 
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These three posters have done yeoman service during the past season, two of them, 


as can be seen, on behalf of Blue Goose oranges and grapefruit. 


A new series of 


posters each season is utilized by the American Fruit Growers Inc., thousands being 
used for displays in the stores or the more prominent dealers, and others in the sta- 
tions of the New York subway and upon platforms of the elevated railroads in 


Chicago. 


CLAIM PREVENTION 
IS TRAFFIC AIM NOW 
Continued from page 1 
or no extra expense, 

“We have for a number of years 
done our best to give every aid to 
this Claim Prevention Bureau in its 
activities, and in return they have 
worked very closely with us. In fact 
our Florida houses have time and a- 
gain been selected to try out vhat 
were essentially experiments ‘under 
the direction of their represen‘atives, 
who hed worked them out in theory 
and wished a practical demonstra- 
tion. Fnough of these have succeed- 
ed to make the effort well worth 
while. Several have contributed ma- 
terially to our Florida citrus fruits 
reaching the markets in better con- 
dition, having been adopted not only 
by ourselves but by numbers of other 
Florida shippers after succéssful 
demonstration. 

“The readiness with which our 
packing house managements have 
loaned themselves to undertakings of 


this nature, and the manner in 
which they have carefully followed 
up each improvement practically 
worked out reflects credit not only 
upon our operations as a whole, but 
upon each and every packing house 
manager individually. 

“Our packing house managers are 
to be congratulated for their pro- 
gressive attitudes, and the attention 
which they have shown to necessary 
details; and this extends to many of 
our packing house employees whose 
individual attention to their partic- 
ular portions of this important work 
has made our progress in this di- 
rection possible: We have been given 
credit by those in charge of work of 
this nature with affording the high- 
est possible degree of cooperation 
with their effort; and the credit real- 
ly belongs to the packing houses and 
their operating personnels.” 

The following leter from Mr. H. 
E. C. Hawkins, general freight agent 
of the Florida East Coast Ry. is in a 
way typical of many compliments 


given the AFG Forida organization 
for its direction of freight claim pre- 
vention: 

“It is with considerable pleas- 
sure I report to you the good 
spirit of cooperation which our 
Fruit and Vegetable Agent has 
found existing with your pack- 
house managers this season as 
regards the more careful coop- 
erage of containers and more 
solid and careful stowage of 
cars. We have had very few re- 
ports from destinations against 
your loadings, and I hope you 
will express to your packing 
house managers our thanks for 
the good supervision they have 
given this feature this season. 

“I believe it is money in the 
pocket of your growers as well 
as to the advantage of the car- 
riers to get your cars to destin- 
ations with clean, 
loads.”’ 


unbroken 


Adv, 
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UNIFORMLY THE BEST 


“Out o’ Sight 
Out o’ Mind” 


That’s a very old saying and a very true one. Consider it in connection 
with the marketing of perishable foodstuffs. 


It exemplifies the handicap of seasonal selling operations which flourish 
briefly then for months are gone and forgotten by trade and con- 
sumers alike. That means a fresh start each season from scratch; 
inertia and indifference to overcome; the big value of advertising 
lost by having to begin all over again. 


On the contrary consider the advantage of the Blue Goose line of non- 
competitive perishables which is up for the attention of trade and 
consumers during fifty-two weeks in the year. Advertising builds 
it right into the daily life of the public. Each carefully graded 
product in its turn works for all the others. 


Look at it from your personal angle. Eliminating Blue Goose, of course, 
how many brands of fresh peaches can you name? How many 
cantaloupe brands? 


On the other hand, if you have rid yourself of halitosis and restored 
yourself to popularity, haven’t you also been using Listerine tooth- 
paste? And if your wife uses Quaker Oats don’t you also find 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice in the pantry as 
the weather warms up? 


That is the way a “line” of products makes possible continuous adver- 
tising with economy, and each product does its bit to build business 
for all. That is modern merchandising. The Out o’Sight, Out o’ 
Mind variety of merchandising is too expensive for the highly 
competitive field of today. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


July, 1927 


July 1, 1927 
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French Market for United 
States Fruit 


In a report published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, D. C. Woods, 
American Consul, at Paris, France, 
states that while France is a fruit- 
producing country, with considerable 
exports to nearby markets, sub-trop- 
ical fruits are imported as well as 
temperate-zone fruits, the latter 
during periods of short domestic 
fruit crops or during the off season. 
Mr. Woods believes that if oranges 
from Palestine and apples from Can- 
ada and Australia are sold profitably 
in France that superior grades of 
the same products from the United 
States could be disposed of in larg- 
er quantities than heretofore. 

United States grapefruit was in- 
troduced into France in 1920, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woods, and has since 
acquired a limited market. Ameri- 
cans residing in France and tourists 
are the principal consumers, How- 
ever, a large grocery store in Paris 
is endeavoring to get natives to eat 
grapefruit by a notice stating how 
it may be served — “Cut in two, 
sprinkle sugar and add kirsch or 
maraschino.” The retail price of the 
grapefruit in this grocery was 7 
francs (or 27 cents) on April 25, 
1927, the date of Mr. Woods report. 

Mr. Woods believes that the weal- 
thy class, the gourmet class, and the 
growing number of young French 
persons, devoted to outdoor sports, 
would acquire an interest in grape- 
fruit as a regular article of diet if 
suitable publicity were given to its 
healthful qualities. He believes that 
an intelligent advertising campaign 
is needed to create the basis of a 
permanent demand. Apparently the 
French are not inclined to accept 
grapefruit or any other fruit for 
breakfast but Mr, Woods feels that 
it could probably be popularized for 
use at luncheon or at dinner. 

French orange imports are mainly 
from Spain, Italy, and Northern 
Africa. For the past few years, a 
good quality orange has been re- 
ceived from Morocco, where increas- 
ed attention has been given to its 
cultivation. What is generally con- 
sidered the best orange obtainable 
in France, adds Mr. Woods, is the 
Jaffa orange, from Palestine, which 
was retailing in French shops at 2 
francs (8 cents) each (on April 25, 
1927). Paris is practically without 
oranges from May to September, 
those offered being usually dry. Ap- 
parently only the need of obtaining 


orange juice for children or invalids 
during this season (May to Septem- 
ber) seems to warrant the high 
prices demanded. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Woods that if it were possible 
to ship United States oranges to 
France during the summer months, 
under refrigeration, they would meet 
a considerable sale. 

There are cold storage facilities at 
Paris and Havre, and Parisian im- 
porters consider that it would be 
better to ship United States fruit ex- 
ports to central and northern France 
through Havre rather than by way of 
Antwerp or Rotterdam, as fruit re- 
ceived by way of the latter ports 
has reached French markets in bad 
condition. 

Mr. Woods recommends that any 
United States concern intending to 
give serious attention to the devel- 
opment of a market in France should 
have a central agent at Paris, who 
could receive consignments and dis- 
pose of them at best market prices. 

A number of commission mer- 
chants in Paris have expressed a de- 
sire to handle United States fruits. 
These dealers are licensed by the 
Prefect of the Seine, after careful 
examination, and exercise their trade 
under guarantees exacted by the au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Woods adds that there are 
some Parisian fruit brokers, who re- 
ceive both domestic and foreign sup- 
plies. of fruit, who prefer an ar- 
rangement whereby they could ex- 
port certain fruit (say Algerian 
dates and figs) to the United States 
and would reciprocate by handling 
United States fruits in France. At- 
tention is invited to the fact that 
the French and North-African fruit 
industries are not organized for mar- 
keting their products. 

Mr. Woods has submitted a list of 
Parisian fruit importers and commis- 
sion merchants, which will be for- 
warded to any concern listed on the 
Exporters’ Index of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, by 
writing to the Foodstuffs Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or by 
consulting the nearest District Office 
of the Bureau. 

The French Customs Tariff pro- 
vides the following duties for fresh 
fruit shipped direct to France from 
the United States, according to Mr. 
Woods: Oranges and grapefruit, 8.50 
francs per 100 kilograms; apples, 


4.25 francs per 100 kilograms; and 
pears 5.10 francs per 100 kilograms. 


IMPRESSIONS 
Continued from page 16 


Florida publication which from its 
expressions apparently long has be- 
lieved that California does it so much 
better. And the thought occurred to 
us we would like to ask that editor, 
who is one of our personal friends, 
what state in the Union consumes 
the greatest amount of Florida’s can- 
ned grapefruit? Then we would like 
to tell him purely as a matter of in- 
formation that it is California which 
consumes the most, our fresh grape- 
fruit being banned by their Plant 
Board. This information was suppli- 
ed us by one of the foremost Florida 
canners; but we have failed to find 
a line about it in any California pub- 
lication and we read several. If the 
situation were reversed wouldn’t there 
be a hullabaloo now in Florida? Our 
impression is that California really 
does do ONE thing better than we 
do. It seems to know when and how 
to keep its shirt on. 


J. Curtis Robinson, secretary and 
manager of the Growers and Ship- 
pers League of Florida, is an impos- 
ing figure. He bulks around two hun- 
dred pounds, possesses a bass voice, 
a bull-neck, and considerable dignity. 
We are bowling along at a good rate 
with Curtis at the wheel. Conversa- 
tion, which for a couple of hours 
had been concerning freight rates, 
had flagged and died. Suddenly, and 
without warning, from the dignified 
J. Curtis Robinson comes the follow- 
ing, delivered in a high falsetto 
voice with a pronounced girlish lisp: 

Root-i-toot, toot, 

Root-i-toot, toot, 

We are the girls of the Institute, 

Peaches and cream, 

Peaches and Cream, 

The team, 

the team, 

the team! 
The last line fades out with an in- 
imitable girlish gurgle. We look at 
J. Curtis Robinson. It must have 
come from him because we two are 
alone in the car; but his face has not 
altered. He is looking straight a- 
head and intently guiding the car. 
Our impression is that even the best 
of ’em have to relax now and then. 
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Florida Burbank Wants Speci- 
mens of Rare Trees 


Dr. J. Petersen of Bonita Groves, 
Homestead, Florida, who is known 
as the “Florida Burbank” by reason 
of his extensive work in the develop- 
ment and propagation of rare tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical plants, is asking 
The Citrus Industry to aid him in 
securing specimens of some rare 
trees which he has as yet been un- 
able to secure. 

Dr. Petersen asks that any reader 
of The Citrus Industry who may 
have any trees listed below communi- 
cate with him. He will gladly pay for 
any of the trees listed, or in case 
the owner will not sell the tree it- 
self, Dr. Petersen would like to se- 
cure seed for propagation. Parties 
having any of the trees listed and 
desiring to co-operate in the work 
are requested to address Dr. J. Pet- 
ersen, Bonita Groves, Homestead, 
Florida. 

Below is a partial list of rare trees 
wanted: 

Abevillea Fenzliana, Aberia Gard- 
nerii (Dovyalis hebecarpa), Actinidia 
arguta, Actinidia chinensis, Actinid- 
ia kolomikta, Aegle marmelos, Ake- 
bia quinata, Amelanchier humilis, 
Amelanchier stelonifera, Amelanch- 
ier sanguinea, Annona montans, An- 
nona purpurea, Annona longiflora, 
Annona reticulata, Annona sclerod- 
erma, Annona _ testudinea. 


Antidesma nitidum, Antidesma 
venosum, Artocarpus incisa, Artocar- 
pus integrifolia, Artocarpus odoratis- 
sima, Asimina grandiflora, Averrhoa 
carambola (plants only), Averrhoa 

Brosium alicastrum, Britoa acida, 
Bilimbi (plants only). 


Calocarpum mammosum, Calocar- 
pum viride, Carica candamaracensis, 
Carica quercifolia, Crataegus stipulo- 
sa, Crataegus mexicana, Crataegus 
guatemalensis, Carissa carandas, Car- 
issa bispinosa, Carissa edulis, Carissa 
ovata, Caryocar nuciferum, Caryocar 
villosum, Castanea sativa, Chaenome- 
les sinensis, Chaenomeles cathayen- 
sis, Chrysophyllum oliviforme, Chrys- 
ophyllum imperiale, Corylus maxima, 
Cornocarpus laevigata. 

Debregeasia edulis, Debregeasia 
longifiora, Dillenia indica, Dioon e- 
dule, Dioon spinulosum, Docynia dou- 
meri, Durio zibethinus, 

Ehretia elliptica, Eleagnus multi- 
flora, Eleagnus multiflora var. rotun- 
difolia, Eleagnus multiflora var. o- 
vata, Eleagnus multiflora var. crispa, 


Eleagnus angustifolia var. spinosa, 
Eleagnus angustifolia var. orientalis, 
Eleagnus argentea, Eugenia brasil- 
iensis, Eugenie myrtifolia, Eugenia 
malaccensis, Eugenia Dombeyo, Eu- 
genia jambolana, Eugenia uvalha, Eu- 
genia Pitanga (plants only), Eugenia 
pyriformis, Eugenia littoralis, Elle- 
taria cardamon, Euphoria longana, 

Feijoa sellowina var. obovatus, Fe- 
ijoa Schenckiana, Feronia limonia, 
Feroniella oblate, Flacourtia sapida, 
Feuillei onomala, Feuillei dulcis. 

Garcinia morella, Genipa ameri- 
cana, Grias cauliflora. 

Halleria lucida, Harpephyllum caf- 
frum. 

Lansium domesticum, Lucuma 
mammosa, Lucuma caimito, Lucuma 
multiflora, Lucuma Palmeri, Lucuma 
salcifolia, Lucuma Sellowii. 

Mangifera altissima, Mangifera o- 
dorata, Mangifera sylvatica, Mangi- 
fera verticillata, Myrtus ugni . 

Nephelium lappaceum, Nephelium 
mucabile, Myrciaria cauliflora, Myr- 
ciaria trunciflora, Myrciaria jaboti- 
caba. 

Peumus boldus, Phyllanthus em- 
blica, Piper nigrum, Platonia insig- 
nis, Prunus salcifolia, Psidium Fried- 
richsthalianum, Psidium guineense. 

Reynosia latifolia, Rheedia edulis, 
Rheedia brasiliensis, Rheedia Macro- 
phylla, Rollinia dolabripetala,, Rollin- 
ia dolabripetala, Rollinia mucosa, Rol- 
linia Sieberi, Rollina deliciosa, Rol- 
linia Pittieri, Rollinia Jimenezii, Rol- 
linia orthopetala, Rollina laurifolia, 
Rollinia incurva, Rollina sylvatica, 
Rolliniopsis discreta. 

Sandoricum Koetjape, Sarcoceph- 
alus esculentus, Sauropus albicans, 
Scheleicheria trijuga, Schepherdia- 
argentea, Spondias Mombin, Spond- 
ias pinnata, Spondias tuberosa, 

Tasmannia aromatica (Drimys ar- 
omatica), Terminalia adulis, Tetras- 
tigma Harmandii, Theabroma cacao, 
Theobroma pentagona. 

Vangueria madagascariensis, Van- 
gueria infausta. 

Xylopia aethiopica, Xylopia Emi- 
nii, Xylopia aromatica, Xylopia car- 
minativa, Xylopia frutescens, Xlyop- 
ia grandiflora. 

Zisyphus jujuba, Zisyphus Giradii, 
Zisyphus oxyphylla, Zisyphus lotus, 
Zisyphus rotundifolia, Zisyphus ru- 
gosa, Zisyphus sativa, Zisyphus mis- 
tol. 


NEW YEARBOOK 
OF AGRICULTURE 


The Yearbook of Agriculture for 
1926 is now being distributed by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In this volume progress in 
agriculture science and practice is 
covered in numerous short articles 
alphabetically arranged and cover- 
ing a wide field of information. It 
contains also Secretary Jardine’s an- 
nual report and considerable statis- 
tical data, It is the first of a series 
of Yearbooks in which it-is proposed 
to follow the same general plan. 

Practically every aspect of agri- 
culture, from soil preparation and 
livestock selection to the marketing 
of the finished products of the farm, 
is given attention in the volume. Con- 
siderable space is also given to the 
economic and market services and 
regularatory activities of the depart- 
ment. Particular emphasis is placed 
in the book on recent discoveries in 
agriculture, and on the results of re- 
search generally. There is also much 
important data on the progress and 
problems of farmers’ business or- 
ganizations. 

The agricultural Yearbook is pub- 
ished under a special Congressional 
appropriation. The distribution of 
the 400,000 copies published will be 
made largely by Congressmen and 
Senators, each of whom is allotted 
about 400 copies. The 20,000 copies 
purchased by the Department of Ag- 
riculture will be allotted to the va- 
rious bureaus in the department for 
distribution to their field representa- 
tives and cooperators. Persons who 
are not on the list of some bureau or 
for any reason can not secure a copy 
from a representative in Congress, 
can purchase the Yearbook from the 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


I believe that extension work in 
the field of boys’ and girls’ club 
work and in the field of farm women 
is worthy of great development and 
can be relied upon to supply the 
mainsprings of agricultural progress 
and improvement in farm life in the 
next 10 or 20 years.—Charles J. 
Brand, Secretary The National Fer- 
tilizer Assn. 
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Own Market Plan Drawn 
By Fruitmen 


Orlando, July 9.—As a result of 
a conference held here yesterday the 
committee of citrus shippers repre- 
senting the Fruitmen’s club drew up 
a clearing house plan of their own 
and forwarded it to Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine at Washington 
for his consideration. 


The details of the plan, which has 
the endorsement of the shippers’ com- 
mittee, was not made public. V. B. 
Newton, chairman of the committee 
said it was deemed improper to make 
public the proposed plan for solving 
the marketing and other problems 
confronting Florida citrus growers 
and shippers until it has the approv- 
al of Mr. Jardine and his assistant, 
Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics. 

Mr. Newton said, however, that un- 
der the plan agreed upon every cit- 
rus grower in Florida would have the 
privilege of joining the clearing 
house organization and that the same 
privilege would be extended to every 
shipper in the state provided each 
agreed to comply with the rules and 
regulations there in provided. 


New Plan Drawn 


The shippers’ committee; consisting 
of seven representatives of the Fruit- 
men’s club, met here to discuss three 
proposals embodying the clearing 
house idea which has been prepared 
by Mr. Tenny. None of these three 
plans met the entire approval of all 
the members of the committee, hence 
it was determined to draft a plan 
which did meet the approval of the 
committee as a whole and to ask Mr. 
Jardine and Mr. Tenny for their opin- 
ion regarding it. 

“Although the agricultural depart- 
ment sent us three suggestions for 
organizing a clearing house, there 
was no specific plan proposed for 
Florida,” said Mr. Newton. ““What we 
had hoped was that Mr. Jardine and 
Mr. Tenny would outline a definite 
plan that would be workable in this 
state and that would meet the approv- 
al of the government and come with- 
in all legal requirements. On the con- 
trary, we were given three plans of 
organization without either having 
the specific approval of the depart- 
ment of agriculture as particularly 
applicable to the citrus industry in 
Florida. As a result, we discussed all 
information we had in hand and 
drew up a plan that we think will be 


workable in this state and that will 
meet all legal requirements. In do- 
ing this we used as a basis the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Jardine to the 
committee which conferred with him 
in Washington some time ago, and 
also as contained in a communication 
received from Mr. Tenny since we 
returned home.” 
Conference Set for July 20 

Mr. Newton said the committee 
was hopeful that a definite plan 
would be in readiness for consider- 
ation by July 20, the date on which 
Mr. Tenny has announced he will 
come to Orlando and go into details 
with the shippers on the problem of 
organizing the clearing house and 
starting it to function. 

The Fruitmen’s club is composed 
of shippers who represent a large 
percentage of the citrus growers of 
the state and it is believed their ac- 
ceptance of a clearing house plan for 
marketing Florida citrus, which is ex- 
pected from Mr. Tenny’s visit to 
Florida, will result in bringing a 
large majority of growers and ship- 
pers into the organization. 


Mr, Newton said today that agree- 
ment of the shippers’ committee on a 
clearing house plan of its own, based 
on Mr. Jardine’s suggestions, was one 
of the most encouraging events in 
connection with the better market- 
ing movement in the state and that 
he was more hopeful than ever be- 
fore that the plan would go through 
satisfactorily. 


Shippers Interested 


“All the shippers on the committee 
were seriously interested in the plan 
to organize a clearing house,” Mr. 
Newton said, “and their attitude was 
such as to convince anyone that they 
intended to carry out the suggestion. 
We believe that by the time Mr. 
Tenny comes here on July 20, a 
specific plan will be in hand which 
will meet the approval of the ship- 
pers and the growers. Mr. Tenny will 
present the plan to the members of 
the Fruitmen’s club at a meeting that 
probably will be held the night of 
July 20 and, if adopted by the mem- 
bers of the club, immediate steps 
will be taken to put the clearing 
house into operation.” 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the meeting and drew up the 
clearing house plan were: V. B. New- 
ton, vice president and general man- 


ager of the Standard Fruit Growers, 
Orlando; F. L. Skelly, manager of 
the American Fruit Growers, Orlan- 
do; W. H. Mouser, president of W. H. 
Mouser and Company, Orlando; L. 
Maxy, of Maxy Company, Frost- 
proof; C. C. Commander, general 
manager of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change; Archie Pratt, sales manager 
of Chase and Company, representing 
J. C. Chase, Orlando; B. Kilgore, of 
the West Coast Fruit Company, 


Clearwater; Guy Gentile, of Haines 
City, representing Lawrence Gentile, 
of Gentile Bros., Orlando. 


LAST GUN FIRED BY FLORIDA 

GROWERS AND SHIPPERS IN 

LINE HAUL RATE CASE 
Continued from page 15 
Mr. J. C. Chase who attended this 
argument has been for the last thirty 
years taking a leading part in the 
interests of the fruit and vegetable 
shippers of Florida in an attempt to 
secure just and reasonable rates. He 
attended practically every hearing of 
the 27 days in which it took to sub- 
mit the evidence in this last case of 
the growers and shippers of Florida 
and made it a particular point to be 
present at the final argument. 

After listening to the argument 
presented by the counsel for the 
State Commission and the League 
Mr. Robinson, Secretary of the Lea- 
gue states, “I feel very optimistic 
over the evidence submitted and the 
presentation of the case made by 
counsel. The most thorough and com- 
plete case has now been submitted 
to the commission that has ever been 
presented in behalf of the Florida 
growers and shippers. The commis- 
sion now has before them complete 
and conclusive evidence on which 
to determine what are just and rea- 
sonable rates on citrus fruits and 
vegetables from Florida. It is hoped 
that we will get the final decision in 
our case in the early fall.” 


Besides being a source of cash in- 
come to the farmer, a home supply 
of timber on the farm means that 
necessary repairs and new construc- 
ton can be made when needed, and 
the farm operations kept up to a 
high standard of efficiency. 


All our prosperity must come from 
the land. Don’t let it loaf. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Industry 
of Isle of Pines 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. Frederick Todd, A- 
merican Commercial Attache, at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, states that the chief in- 
dustries of the Isle of Pines, Cuba, 
are the production of citrus fruit 
and vegetables. 

Mr. Todd has submitted the fol- 
lowing table of shipments of citrus 
fruits and vegetables during recent 
years, from the Isle of Pines to the 
United States, which is the princi- 
pal market. 


NO 1 
Vegetables 


71,000 crates 
75,000 


Citrus fruits 


214,000 crates 
197,000 
225,000 
1925 195,000 100,000 
1926 243,000 156,000 


The above are statistics of the 
United States Consulate at Nueva 
Gerona, Isle of Pines, which run 
close to official statistics. 

Grapefruit is the principal citrus 
fruit grown on the Isle of Pines. 
Vegetable exports to the United 
States consist principally of peppers 
and of eggplant. Some string beans 
have been shipped to the United 
States but Mr. Todd has been inform- 
ed that they do not stand up well 
under the voyage. In 1926 some 
$1,200 worth of potatoes were ship- 
ped from the Isle of Pines to the 
United States, and it is anticipated 
that larger quantities will be export- 
ed this year. 

Before the cyclone of October 20, 
1926, the citrus acreage of the Isle 
of Pines was estimated at from 1,500 
to 2,000 acres. It is estimated that 
the cyclone reduced citrus acreage 
to around 1,200 acres. Citrus grow- 
ers reckon seventy trees to the acre, 
and each tree in a first-class grove is 
said to average ten crates of market- 
able citrus fruits. 

A principal feature of the Isle of 
Pines citrus industry is the organi- 
zation of the packing and shipping 
of the fruit. Mr. Todd states that 
there are at least twenty-five pack- 
ing houses on the island. The pack- 
ing houses contain elaborate machin- 
ery for the handling of the fruit. The 
fruit is transported from one opera- 
tion to another on conveyors. It is 
first cleaned by passing it through 
revolving brushes or through belt- 
ing with rags attached. The fruit is 
merely rubbed and polished, no wa- 
ter being used. Then the fruit is 
graded, packing 36, 46, 54, 64, 70, 
80, and 96 fruit to the box. Each 
fruit is wrapped. 


1922 
1923 


1924 71,000 


Speaking of citrus conditions this 
year, Mr. Todd states that the sit- 
uation appears better than the gen- 
eral talk around the Isle of Pines 
would indicate. While it is stated 
that the grapefruit yield this year 
will be only 50,000 crates, it is pos- 
sible that 100,000 crates may be 
produced, 

The most pressing problem facing 
Isle of Pines citrus producers this 
year is the possibility of the crop 
maturing several weeks later than 
usual. Normally Isle of Pines grape- 
fruit starts moving to the United 
States in early August, several weeks 
before Florida grapefruit is harvest- 
ed. Every effort is made to dispose 
of as much of the fruit as possible in 
the United States and secure a profit- 
able price before competition from 
Florida grapefruit interferes. 

Isle of Pines grapefruit usually 
yields around $5.50 to $6.50 a crate 
in principal United States markets, 
which nets growers around $1.75 a 
crate. However, prices drop consid- 
erably when Florida fruit reaches 
the market in great volume. Isle of 
Pines grapefruit pays a duty of sixty 
cents a crate into the United States, 
in addition to transportation charges, 
which are higher than on Florida 
fruit. 

After the cyclone of last October, 
it took considerable time to reset 
citrus trees in the Isle of Pines. Fol- 
lowing their resetting, the island was 
visited by heavy rains which were 
succeeded by a severe drought. Be- 
tween the rains and the drought, the 
budding of the grapefruit trees was 
greatly handicapped, setting them 
back from four to six weeks. If the 
fruit matures six weeks later than 
usual, it will mean hardly any profits 
for the growers on exports to the 
United States. 


There is a growing market for 
Isle of Pines grapefruit in England, 
also Scotland and France are begin- 
ning to take some. The British mar- 
ket calls for small-size grapefruit 
70 to 112 fruits to crate, adds Mr. 
Todd, and will pay from $4.00 to 
$8.50 a crate for choice small-size 
grapefruit. A market for from 25,- 
000 to 50,000 crates of Isle of Pines 
grapefruit is possible this year in 
the case of England as the grapefruit 
may run small. 


NOLEN IS APPOINTED 
AGRICULTURAL AGENT 
FOR CITRUS COUNTY 


Gainesville, Fla. — The appoint- 
ment of I. R. Nolen as county agent 
in Citrus County, with headquarters 
at Inverness, is announced by the 
Agricultural Extension Division. He 
succeeds Sam H. Rountree, who re- 
signed recently to become manager 
of a large poultry development in 
the county, 

Mr. Nolen is a graduate of Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, and for four years has been 
teaching vocational agriculture in 
Florida, at Green Cove Springs, Jas- 
per, and Leesburg. He has already 
started work as agricultural demon- 
stration agent in Citrus. 


Boys’ and girls’ club work, as con- 
ducted by the Extension Forces of 
the Agricultural Colleges and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is exceedingly important in 
training our future agriculturists, 
and has become very effective in 
demonstrating the better practices 
of Agriculture and Home Economics 
to the entire community.—Louisville 
Live Stock Exchange, 


Believing that the quickest meth- 
od of bringing into practical every- 
day use, the best methods of agri- 
culture, as demonstrated by our col- 
leges, is through boys’ .and girls’ 
club work, I would rather, today, in- 
vest in endowment of the boys’ and 
girls’ club work than in agricultural 
colleges.—Melvin A. Taylor, Presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


“The organized summer camp is 
America’s most significant contribu- 
tion to the educational systems of 
the world,” said Dr. Chas. W. Eliot. 
Club boys and girls in practically 
every Florida county having county 
and home demonstration agents will 
hold organized camps this summer. 


Young Flapper: “Your people are 
very strict with you, aren’t they, Ba- 
sil?” 

Basil: “Oh, frightfully! They ex- 
pect me to be home by breakfast 
time every morning.’’—Selected. 
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Wants Real Co- 
Operation 


Lutz, Fla. 
July 9th, 1927. 
The Citrus Industry 
Tampa, Fla, 
Gentlemen: 

I have been for thirty years and 
am still for co-operation, but not as 
the F. C. E. handles it. There is no 
stimulant for profit and this is just 
what co-operatives stand for; as co- 
operatives work for the stockholders 
first. 

No need to tell you that the F. C. 
E. has lost the confidence of the 
growers. The first thing to do is to 
regain that confidence. Therefore 
they have to: 

I. Reorganize in some way and 
stop all those schoolboys that creat- 
ed Dr. Ross “A Doctor of Coopera- 
tion,’”’ whatever that may mean, You 
cannot call that serious, nor business 
like. Those fellows will never do as 
real businessmen. 

II. Look for a trade name that 
will appeal to the public and drop 
that horrible Cocophonic name Seald- 
sweet, 

III. Buy the fruit of the growers 
at a nominal price and if desirable 
pay after resold—with the profit 
made on the fruit they can give the 
growers bonds or certificates pro rata 
of their number of boxes. This will 
constitute an emergency fund and 
a capitol stock. 

IV. Hold officials responsible for 
their actions and have an eye on 
every packing house, so that the 
fruit in every box will be as repre- 
sented as to grade, quality, etc. This 
will bring on all F. O. B. trade with- 
in a year’s time. With a true pack 
there will be no complaints and no 
reductions to suffer. 

Yours truly, 

Dr. R. De Beule 


Big Man Wanted 


Lake Wales, Fla. 
July 4th, 1927 
Citrus Industry 
Tampa, Fla. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly let me know when 
my subscription to your valued maga- 
zine expires. 

Kindest regards to your good edit- 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


or, Mr. Frisbie, who so kindly pub- 
lished articles of mine about trying 
to find some practical solution of the 
citrus situation which appeared to be 
in a most serious condition and grow- 
ing rapidly worse. 

I realized fully, which since has 
been proven most positively by facts, 
that none of the agencies here in 
Florida were capable of saving the 
situation. At last some of the citi- 
zens of the state, recognizing the 
predicament we were in, went out- 
side of the state for help, something 
which should have been done long 
before. 

There was a very quick and gen- 
erous response from Federal authori- 
ties who have mapped out a very 
practical and serviceable plan which, 
if properly carried out, will no 
doubt solve the vexatious problem 
satisfactorily. 


No matter how good your plans 
may be they will be of very little 
account, unless you have some ca- 
pable and trusted man as manager 
to carry them out. 


You need no czar or tyrant or 
amateur but one who is keen, alert, 
active, efficient, sensible, diplomatic, 
tactful, firm, fit and has lots of oth- 
er things and qualities that go to 
make up a thoroughly equipped bus- 
iness man, for this is a big job, re- 
quiring a man big enough for the job 
and no other will do. 

You must have an experienced 
business man who has proven by his 
past record that in every sense he is 
a true business man big enough for 
his job, which is certainly much larg- 
er than most of us realize. 

There has been a great deal of 
jealously and hard feeling among 
many of the prominent men here in 
Florida in this connection so it would 
be a great deal better to go outside 
of the state for a manager, same as 
you did in case of getting some fea- 
sible plans. 

We want a man who thinks and 
acts in millions, having made such 


a success in his business career that 
he will command the respect and 
confidence of everybody, and no oth- 
er will do. 

He need not necessarily be a cit- 
rus man at first for if he has had 
the proper training and experience, 
having made success in a business 
commensurate jwith this undertak- 
ing, there is no doubt of his ability 
to fill the bill as this special know- 
ledge can be easily acquired. 

With very kindest regards, I re- 
main 

Very truly yours, 

Martin Lane, 
P. O. Box 534 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTION DISCUSSED 
IN NEW PUBLICATION 


Practically all phases of the fruit 
and vegetable industry are discussed 
in the 1925 Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
with special reference to the begin- 
nings of horticulture in this country 
and to the economic importance of 
the fruit, vegetable, and nut indus- 
tries in this country, Much of the ma- 
terial contained in this volume is of 
interest to many people who may not 
have access to a copy of the complete 
Yearbook, and for this reason the 
department has reprinted a 300- 
page section dealing primarily with 
the production of fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts, which will be distributed 
as Yearbook Separate No. 931-Y, 
“Fruit and Vegetable Production.” 

This “separate” is abundantly il- 
lustrated which makes it an inter- 
esting as well as a valuable refer- 
ence or text book on the history, dis- 


‘tribution, and relative importance of 


the various crops of this branch of 
agriculture. 

A copy of Yearbook Separate No. 
931-Y, may be obtained, as long as 
the supply lasts, by writing to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Of all the extension work, I am 
convinced that the work with boys 
and girls is the most profitable and 
brings the most returns for the 


amount invested.—Hon. Chas. W. 
Pugsley, former Asst. Secy. of Ag- 
riculture, now President South Da- 
kota Agricultural College. 
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INCREASE IN RAIL SHIPMENTS 
OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEG- 
ETABLES IN UNITED STATES 


Continued from page 11 
points of origin. While Lakeland is 
about the center of production in 
the state, the rates from 35 groups 
of origin containing hundreds of ori- 
gin points exceed the rate from Lake- 
land, many times as much as 38 cents 
per box. Generally speaking the fur- 
ther south of Jacksonville the point 
of origin is located, the greater the 
rate to a given destination. Unlike 
California, Florida rates increase al- 
so as the distance north of Jackson- 
ville increases. 

For several years Florida shippers 
have worked in preparing and pre- 
senting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission facts and figures proving 
the present rate structure obsolete, 
and seeking a complete readjustment 
of that structure together with a 
material reduction in rates. 

The statistics shown in Bulletin 20 
serve to corroborate the contentions 
of Florida shippers that California’s 
present rate structure aids California 
in a large measure to accomplish 


what it was partially designed to ac- - 


complished, namely, overcome Flor- 
ida competition. They have not suc- 
ceeded in entirely eliminating compe- 
tition from Florida, but the blanket 
rate has in a large measure assisted 
them in monopolizing the markets 
and helped materially in restricting 
Florida’s distribution. 

It costs California shippers no 
more freight to deliver a car of or- 
anges in Chicago, Buffalo, or New 
York than to deliver it at Denver. 
It costs only 2 cents per box more 
to deliver a car in Providence or Bos- 
ton than if it were delivered in Den- 
ver. California with its crop of about 
58% more in 1925 than Florida’s, 
could tramp its cars from market to 
market with no additional cost be- 
yond the cost to Denver, Colorado, 
keeping each market filled with max- 
imum offers thereby exceeding the 
deliveries in various markets enroute 
to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

An excess of 58% of fruit for dis- 
tribution might account in a measure 
for the preponderance of California 
deliveries in Cleveland, Columbus, 
and Indianapolis. At the same time 
a glance at the excessive deliveries 
of California oranges in markets en- 
route to the Atlantic Seaboard such 
as St. Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, 
Buffalo and Boston, with an almost 
equivalent delivery in New York may 
easily be accounted for by the ad- 
vantage to California in moving cars 
from market to market east of Den- 
ver without any additional freight 
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ISLE OF PINES 
GRAPEFRUIT EXPORTS 


In a report published in the De- 
partment of Commerce, Sheridan 
Talbott, American Vice Consul in 
charge, Isle of Pines, Cuba, states 
that shipments of grapefruit for the 
calendar year 1926 were almost en- 
tirely from the 1926-27 crop. There 
were 280,000 cases exported before 
the hurricane and 10,000 cases after- 
ward. Of the total of 290,000 cases 
exported, 240,000 cases went to the 
United States and 50,000 cases to 
England. All of the fruit was ship- 
ped on consignment, and fair profits 
were obtained from both the United 
States and England, the prices in 
England approximating United States 
prices. The additional freight charges 
on grapefruit sent to England were 
offset by the fact that Great Britain 
has no duty on grapefruit. There is 
a duty on imports of grapefruit from 
Cuba to the United States. 

Mr. Talbott submits the follow- 
ing table, showing grapefruit exports 
from the Isle of Pines (Cuba) dur- 
ing the past five years to the Unit- 
ed States: 

Cases 
240,000 
195,000 
225,000 
197,000 

1922 214,000 

(Note: Case equals 70 pounds). 

It is estimated that Isle of Pines 
citrus groves, chiefly of grapefruit, 
with a much smaller acreage of or- 
anges, were damaged to the extent 
of $350,000 by the hurricane while 
fruit valued at $150,000 was destroy- 
ed at the same time. Many of the 
uprooted citrus trees have been re- 
planted but it is uncertain whether 
there has’ been sufficient rainfall 
since to enable them to take root. 
The drought throughout the Isle of 
Pines has also delayed the bloom 
necessary to the early fruit of the 


1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
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Bring the Family to 


FARMERS’ 


At the 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE 


AUGUST 8-13, 1927 


The only expense will be for board and room, which may 
be had in the University dormitories at $1.60 a day. 
For information, write the 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DIVISION 
Gainesville, Fla. 


EDUCATION-RECREATION-VACATION 
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coming season. Ordinarily grape- 
fruit from the Isle of Pines ripens 
from a month to six weeks earlier 
than Florida grapefruit, enabling it 
to secure profitable prices in the 
New York and other United States 
markets before Florida fruit becomes 
competitive. 

Cultivation of citrus fruit and veg- 
etables for the United States market 
is the principal industry of the Isle 
of Pines. Most of the 1926-27 grape- 
fruit crop,—which was the largest 
yet produced—was exported prior to 
the hurricane of October, 1926, at 
satisfactory prices but approximate- 
ly 100,000 cases were destroyed on 
the trees and about one-fourth of 
the trees uprooted. 

Mr. Talbott also states that the 
seed beds and growing vegetables 
were also damaged by the hurricane 
while there was a further reduction 
owing to the drought which contin- 
ued well into 1927. It is believed 
that the total vegetable production 
of 1926-27 crop year will probably 
fall short of the 150,000 boxes pro- 
duced in the previous crop year de- 
spite the much larger acreage plant- 
ed, 

Isle of Pines oranges, which usual- 
ly sell readily at a fair profit in Ha- 
bana, were also destroyed by the 
hurricane and many orange trees 
blown down. With few exceptions, 
other fruit trees, as the mango, lem- 
on, and lime, were uprooted by the 
storm. 


The area in the United States 
where trees once grew but where 
nothing now grows is as large as the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland 
combined. It is larger than the 
combined forest lands of Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. 


Some wise man has said that if 


things aren’t coming our way, maybe 
we’re not in the right place. 


WEEK 
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CROTALARIA 
Continued from page 6 
if possible, a dormant period when 
the carbohydrates elaborated by the 
leaves could be stored and trans- 
formed into fruit bud tissue, rather 
than be used in vegetative growth, a 
change from the usual procedure was 
adopted. 
Fertilizing Practices 

It is customary in the lower state 
citrus areas to use a formula con- 
taining 3% ammonia, 8% phosphate, 
and 5% potash for spring and sum- 
mer, and a 3-8-8- or 3-10-10 for fall, 
applied about the months of Febru- 
ary, June and October respectively. 
Instead, in 1926, a 1-8-5 formula was 
used in February and 2-8-5 in June. 
This treatment caused a heavy set- 
ting of fruit which was normally in- 
creasing in size until the gale of 
July, when the fruit on the most ex- 
posed portions of the trees was 
blown off. Some of the readers might 
assume that the high loss could be 
attributed to the unusual treatment 
but this can be discounted as the 
losses in the neighborhood where the 
usual treatment was accorded were 
in the same proportion. In October 
the trees in the crotalaria block were 
still in excellent color and the re- 
maining fruit maturing; and for this 
reason it was decided to eliminate 
the nitrogen altogether in the fertil- 
izer to be applied at this time. Ac- 
cordingly, a formula containing 12% 
of phosphate and 12% of potash, 
consisting of 1500 Ibs. of acid phos- 
phate and 500 Ibs. of sulphate of 
potash (Making 2000 Ibs., of avail- 
able plant food) was used. Usually, 
the ton of fertilizer contains from 
200 to 500 Ibs. of filler which adds 
to freight charges, gives unnecessary 
bulk to.the material, and costs more 
to apply. The formula which was 
used may be considered a high grade 
formula, and to obtain the same ef- 
fects as the lower grade formula a 
smaller amount may be used. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that 
when a high grade formula is 
used, greater care must be exercised 
to obtain a uniform disrtibution. 

While a little saving may result 
in the freight charge to one who 
uses the higher grade formula, and 
the grove can be fertilized in a 
shorter time because less bulk is re- 
quired to be handled, the main saving 
in using the higher grade formula— 
the greatest, and the most desired— 
results from the smaller amount ap- 
plied and in the cost of the ingred- 
ients. The 0-12-12 formula cost 
$30.00 a ton, but since only 2-3 of 
the usual amount was applied, and 

Continued on page 30 
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Largest- 


Florida possesses the largest 
manufacturing plant in the Unit- 
ed States for the exclusive pro- 


duction of insecticides and fung- 
icides— 


In it are produced: 


Schnarrs Spray Formulas 
Schnarrs Bordol Mulsion 
Schnarrs Lime Sulphur 
Schnarrs Aphicides 
Schnarrs Dusting Sulphurs 
Schnarrs Copper Lime Dusts 
Schnarrs Nicotine Dusts 
Schnarrs Bordo-Lead Tonic 
Schnarrs Bordo Paste 
Schnarrs Fish Oil Soap 
Schnarrs Dusting Machines 
Schnarrs Spray Machines 


J. Schnarr & Company 


Florida’s Standard, Oldest Line 


Orlando, Florida 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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Forest Research In Florida 


By Lenthall Wyman, Associate Silviculturist in Charge, Forestry Experiment Station, Starke, Fla. 


During American Forest Week the 
attention of everyone was focused 
on forestry. In Florida, in particul- 
ar, it is appropriate that this should 
be so, for this state is one of three 
Southern states with no forestry or- 
ganization to look after the welfare 
of its greatest natural resources. An 
industry which brings to the State 
of Florida over $100,000,000 a year 
is deserving of some interest and 
support. 

Although the state itself has done 
nothing so far to aid the cause of 
conservation, yet some of its most 
prominent citizens have given it their 
hearty support. In particular, our 
senior senator, the Honorable Dun- 
can U. Fletcher has been extremely 
ardent in kis efforts to further for- 
estry work. Through his efforts the 
United States Forest Service re- 
ceived funds to conduct research and 
experimental work in the Southern 
states in 1921, and at that time the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station 
was established with headquarters in 
New Orleans. Not content with the 
small start that had been made, Sen- 
ator Fletcher succeeded in getting a 
substantial increase in the allotment 
in 1924. Again in 1927 he has se- 
cured for the Station another in- 
creas for naval stores investiga- 
tions. 


In 1923 a branch of the Southern 
State was started at Starke, in Brad- 
ford County, Florida, and here all 
the tests on turpentining work are 
being conducted. This, by the way, 
is the only Experiment Station in the 
United States where naval stores re- 
search is being carried on. 


At Starke the government is col- 
lecting all the facts it can to help 
the turpentine operator make more 
gum and to keep the timber in as 
thrifty condition as is possible. 


It has already been demonstrated 
that it is not necessary to cut off as 
much wood as the operators have 
been doing in the past. Instead of 
taking off an inch of new wood each 
time a tree is chipped, we now know 
that less than half an inch will suf- 
fice. And not only that, but it will 
actually yield more gum than the 
heavier work in the course of four 
or five years. This is a matter of 
tremendous importance to the peo- 
ple of this state, for it means once 
it is recognized and the approved 
method put into practice, that each 
tree can be worked for two or three 
years longer than has been the cus- 
tom in the past. In dollars and cents 
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this means that the 6000 crops of 
faces now being worked in the state 
which are worth in leasing values 
about $400 each a year, to be con- 
servative, may be worked for two 
more years—an increase in value of 
$48,000,000. It means that the tim- 
ber need not be exhausted as rapid- 
ly as it has been in the past if we 
are to keep up our present supply 
of turpentine and rosin. This is a 
big step toward conservation of our 
forests. 

The Starke Station has had its 
share in showing that this saving is 
practical. Another experiment has 
been going on at Starke: namely 
a test to see whether it is wise to 
chip as deeply as is the current prac- 
tice and the indications are that 
more gum will be obtained with less 
detriment to the timber if somewhat 
shallower work is done. 


Two years ago it was recognized 
that many operators were chipping 
trees that were much too small 
from a forestry standpoint and pos- 
sibly too small from a_ financial 
standpoint. So it was decided that 
a test to show the relative yields 
from large and small trees should 
be undertaken. This has shown that 
trees under nine inches in size are 
usually worked at a financial loss 
except in years of very high prices. 


A complete weather station is lo- 
cated on the experimental tract at 
Starke. Temperature records, rain- 
fall, evaporation, wind movement, 
soil moisture, soil temperature, sun- 
shine duration and intensity records 
are being taken and correlated with 
gum yield. There are also a num- 
ber of other lines of research going 
on at Starke, but these will suffice 
to show the character and practica- 
bility of the governmental work. 

“What, then?” you ask, “is the 
need for a state forestry organiza- 
tion?” We need to gather a great 
deal of information on the best ways 
to secure natural reforestation of 
cutover lands, we need to know more 
about planting trees, the effect of 
fire on young timber and soil fertil- 
ity should be studied, the growth of 
timber and methods of improving 
the forests are fruitful fields of in- 
vestigation. And, once we find out 
the best methods to pursue, we need 
a state organization to carry the 
word to the timber owners. None 
of these fields are being touched by 
the federal .government in its work 
at Starke. We should do for our 
forests what we are doing for our 
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fruit and truck industry. We should 
have a forestry man on the state 
experiment station staff, a forestry 
specialist in the extension depart- 
ment, and a thorough forestry course 
in our University. 


MAKE REPAIRS TO FARM 
MACHINERY AND TOOLS 
DURING SLACK SEASON 


The rush season on the farm can- 
not be devoted to making repairs. 
Time is too valuable then to have 
to repair implements and machinery. 

There is a certain amount of spare 
time during July, August and Sep- 
tember because of the natural let-up 
in crop cultivation. This is an ideal 
time to work-over the implements 
and machinery. Sharpen the cutting 
edges and lubricate the wearing 
part; repair the harness; and tight- 
en up all bolts. Make such necessary 
repairs now, says Prof, Frazier Rog- 
ers of the Florida Agricultural Col- 
lege. Time spent when we have lit- 
tle to do will mean that much time 
saved, for when we are ready to use 
the machine we cannot afford to stop. 

Last but not least, don’t fail to 
give all of the wooden portions a 
coat of red paint. It is more essen- 
tial in Florida than elsewhere because 
of our humid climate and long warm 
summer, both of which aid in decay 
of wood. Metal portions also need 
protection from rust and _ aa little 
spent for paint will save much spent 
for new machinery. 


RADIO STATION AIDS 
CITRUS GROWERS 


Citrus growers in the vicinity of 
Pensacola have received much benefit 
from the broadcasting that is done 
by the municipal station known as 
WCOA which broadcasts weather 
conditions and other information of 
value to the growers. During the 
past winters cold spells frequent 
weather service was given with ex- 
cellent results. In addition to the 
weather reports this station also 
broadcasts citrus information and 
market conditions so that shippers 
are able to keep in touch with out- 
side conditions and ship accordingly. 
As Pensacola is in the Satsuma belt 
this has been of much benefit to 
growers who live within this belt and 
raise citrus fruits especially the well 
known Satsuma oranges. 
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Citrus Sales Set | ? 
Record in U.S. Markets 


In the last season American mar- 
kets have received a greater volume ° ° 
of citrus fruits than ever before in F or Citrus ¥ acking Houses 
the history of the country, according 
to figures compiled by the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. A total of 50,600,- 
000 boxes of citrus fruit were sold 
during the season 1926-27. This is 
nearly 5,000,000 boxes greater than 
the previous record season of 1923- 
24, 

C. C. Commander, general manag- 
er of the Florida Citrus Exchcange, 
in commenting upon the figures 
said: 

“America’s markets absorbed more 
citrus fruit than ever before in the 
history of the country -during the 
past season. The absorption of this 
tremendous volume without a serious 
depression of prices is a definite proof 
of the effective work being done by 
the California and Florida Citrus Ex- 
changes in merchandising and adver- 
tising the product. If new markets 
had not been obtained for citrus 
and if new consumers had not been - 
reached, prices this year would have 
been as bad for all producing areas 
as they were in the 1923-24 season 
when red ink was the rule rather 
than the exception, 

“These data are encouraging. They 
indicate that progress is being made 
and that action is being taken along 
those lines which will bring the de- 
sired results in caring for increasing 
production. 

In compiling the figures seven pro- 
ducing areas were considered, includ- 
ing California and Florida, A total 
of 45,987,414 boxes were shipped 
during the 1923-24 season. The vol- 
ume from the same producing areas 
in the last season was 50,460,000 
boxes. 

Of the 1926-27 production, Florida 
is credited with 18,000,000 boxes, 
California with 28,500,000 boxes, 
Texas, 700,000 boxes; Japan, 500,- 
000; Porto Rico, 2,500,000; Arizona, 
260,000. 


NOW—A New Era in Machinery 


Announcing 


An entirely new line of steel frame packing 
house machinery with many new and highly 
improved features. 


Compentent engineers have done their work 
capably. Here is an entirely new line of cit- 
rus packing machinery embodying numerous 
improvements, and revising packing house 
operations right down to date. 


All made in a new and completely equipped 
plant created for the purpose and dedicated 
to improving the business of citrus packing. 
Packing house managers and others contem- 
plating installations are invited to call and 
inspect the engineering advances offered; 
and to see the operating advantages thus 
afforded. 


A Few Features: 


All steel frames, stronger, lighter, 
occupying less space. 


Aluminum paint finish, attractive 
and reflecting light. 


Bronze bushed bearings, and oil- 
less bearings in plenty. 


Improved Stebler Sizer with warp- 
less steel sizing rollers. 


Permanent accuracy throughout. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. Skinner, President 


Miscellaneous Circular 97 of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture is on “Cooperation in Agri- 
culture, a Selected and Annotated 
Reading List with Special Reference 
to Purchasing, Marketing, and 
Credit.” 


Plant at Thirteenth Street and Cumberland 
(Just south of Lafayette) 


The Estuary 
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The sixth annual Farmers’ Week Tampa, Florida 
will be held at the University of 
Florida during the week of August 
8-13. 
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only 2-3 of the labor required to dis- 
tribute it, the cost of fertilizer for 
the unit of area, as compared with 
the lower grade formula, amounted 
to but $20,000—a $10.00 saving. 
This can be assured to those who 
will use a leguminous cover crop, 
and is what actually happened 
through the use of crotalaria in this 
particular grove. 

To bring these fertilizer studies 
down to date a 2-8-5 formula was 
applied in early March of this year; 
the 2% of ammonia being used to set 
the heavy bloom then on the trees. 
The plans are to reduce the ammonia 
application in June if the trees are 
in good condition and the fruit ma- 
turing as it should. 

Comparison of Cover Crops 

Stokes gives the following tabula- 
tion to show the relative value of the 
principal cover crops now in use. 
Comparison of yields on Norfolk 
sandy loam soil. 


Tons of air dry material per acre 
Top 
2.187 409 2.59 


1.318 -170 1.45 
-433 -187 -62 


Roots Total 
Crotalaria 
Cow-peas 
Beggar weed 
Bunch velvet 
beans 


-914 -0638 -98 


ses 


Percentage of nitrogen per acre 
Roots 


Crotalaria , 92 
Cow-peas 1.65 
Beggar weed 1.07 
Velvelt beans 1.48 


X 1.214 for ammonia. 


ses 


Pounds of nitrogen per acre returned to the 
soil and their equivalent in Ammonia and 
Common Nitrate of Soda. 


18% 
Nitrate 
Nitrogen Ammonia of Soda 


104.00 577 
62.34 346 
18.37 102 


236 


Crotalaria 
Cow-peas 
Beggar weed 
Bunch velvet 


beans 42.57 


Methods of Planting 

By planting crotalaria a year be- 
fore the citrus trees are set it is be- 
lieved that the trees will secure the 
benefit of the nitrogen thus added to 
the soil, and thereby lessen the cost 
of fertilizer; and, in addition, build 
up the soil to encourage a deeper 
rooting system by supplying organic 
matter in the subsoil. The crotalaria 
should not be planted or permitted 
to grow closer than three feet from 
the trees, and gradually moved farth- 
er away each year. It may be possi- 
ble, by planting this crop in a soil 
where there apparently has been a 
depletion of organic matter, to re- 
juvenate old trees which have not 
developed satisfactorily and which 
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are not too far gone. 

Again quoting from W. E. Stokes 
—“From twelve to twenty pounds 
of seed per acre planted any time 
from March to the latter part of 
June on well prepared land has giv- 
en satisfactory results—the latter 
method requiring less seed to plant 
an acre (probably four or five Ibs.).” 
When seed is scarce, in a new grove 
the seed may be placed in a ring 
three or four feet from the tree; and 
the seed produced from these plants 
then used to seed the whole grove. 


Effect of Methods of Seeding on 
Moisture Control 

In connection with the methods of 
sowing crotalaria it should be re- 
membered that Florida sandy soils 
when dry (especially on slopes) tend 
to resist the penetration of water, 
either because of their composition 
or because of entrapped air. And, it 
should be recalled that there is little 
lateral movement of moisture through 
the deep sandy soil, This condition 
is not so prominent in the soil where 
there is an impervious layer in the 
subsoil. Consequently, if the cover 
crop is planted in rows, the rain wa- 
ter will run along the surface until 
it reaches a depression and then sink 
in. Following this action, and with 
the limited lateral movement of the 
water, one area may obtain sufficient 
to an excess of water whereas in oth- 
er places there may be a deficiency. 
Soil moisture determinations have 
shown that such a condition does ex- 
ist in the deep sandy soil. If, how- 


ever, the seed is broadcast over the - 


surface the possibilities of the unde- 
sirable run are reduced, and the wa- 
ter will be held in the small basins 
formed at the base of the stalk. In- 
stead of the water running on the 
surface to a depression, as in row 
seeding, it will be held in the many 
small depressions formed by the ris- 
ings at the base of the stalks—the 
number of small basins depending 
upon the thoroughness of distribution 
and germination of the seed. This 
closer spacing increases the demand 
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on the soil moisture, but also retards 
the surface runoff. However, since 
this crop is planted as a cover crop, 
primarily with the object of supply- 
ing organic matter (which will hold 
moisture) to the soil and subsoil, 
and provide a medium for citrus root 
penetration to moisture, if it is cut 


ee 


R t FLORIDA’S 
~~ SAFEST INVESTMENT 
AUTHORIZED 
Capital $2,000,000 
Let us send booklet 
Lakeland Building & Loan 
Association C-l 
Lakeland, Florida 


0 
with 
100% 


Security 


& 
Light Plants, Automatic 
Water Plants and Elec- 
tric Refrigerators 
CHARLES GREENE CO. 


1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.-"— 
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HOTEL 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Where Colonial Hospitality and 
Reasonable Rates Prevail 


. . oe 

Radio in every room 
RATES: .00, .00, $5.00 
The newest and finest hotel in the 
South, setting new standards in policy 
facilities and service. Rates posted in 
every room. Tub and shower, electric 
fan, steam heat, and circulating ice 
water in every room. Centrally located. 
Garage in same block. Write for book- 
let. 


ROBERT KLOEPPEL, Owner 
W. GAINER THIGPEN, Manager 


| HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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at the proper time, the moisture de- 
mands would not be excessive. It 
would, therefore seem that the broad- 
casting method is more preferable 
than row seeding. If the seed is sown 
during the late spring and the plant 
is cut following the rainy season, 
the tendency of the plant to reduce 
the soil moisture content will be min- 
imized. In any’ event, the loss of 
moisture will be more than offset by 
the benefit to the soil, (and ultimate- 
ly the tree) to be derived from the 
addition of organic matter and nitro- 
gen. 


FLORIDA ORANGES IN 
NORTHERN MARKETS 
Continued from page 7 
a superior product. I also feel quite 
sure that I can call on 50 house- 
wives each day and convince 45 of 
them that they should demand the 
Florida orange from their dealers. I 
believe I could convince most of the 
physicians that they should pre- 
scribe Florida oranges for the sick 
room. 

In short we could, by injecting a 
“little hard, common sense” into 
our marketing problem, sell our out- 
put—and treble the amount we are 
producing at prices equal and above 
that of the California product. We 
do have a better product and we 
should shout that fact from the 
housetops. Advertise, do missionary 
work, educate our growers to pro- 
duce nothing but quality fruit, keep 
hammering away on quality in grow- 
ing and common sense in our market- 
ing problems. We have problems, al- 
most, but not quite, superhuman 
problems. Those men now at the 
helm of marketing the citrus crops 
of Florida have been doing quite 
well—remember Rome was not built 
in a day. What we need, as I see it, 
is a little more nerve. We should be 
willing to spend some money in ad- 
vertising. We should have the cour- 
age to tell the world that we have a 
better product—and demand a BET- 
TER price for that BETTER product. 

I learned one thing of extreme 
value to the Florida orange grower 
and packer. The people are willing 
to be shown. They hold no ill feel- 
ing towards Florida products—in 
fact in some cases the feeling is the 
other way. A majority of the whole- 
salers and retailers are already con- 
vinced that the Florida orange is 
superior: But they do not have the 
time to educate the consuming pub- 
lic to that fact. They make just as 
much profit on the California pro- 
duct. Why should they devote more 
time and energy in selling the Flor- 
ida product? It is squarely up to us 
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to do that for them. 

The amazing thing to the average 
Northerner is the inability of the 
Florida growers to get together and 
do for themselves what the California 
growers did years ago. They attri- 
bute that failure, many of them do, 
to the phenomenal profits enjoyed 
by Floridians due to the boom days 
when a corner lot—in their opinion 
—was sold at a price which gave the 
owner huge profits. They feel that 
when the time comes Floridians will 
get down to business and show the 
world that they can advertise and 
organize, 


LIVERPOOL FRUIT IMPORTS 


In a report published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, L. J. Keena, 
American Consul, at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, states that the Liverpool de- 
mand for grapefruit continues to in- 
crease. Principal sources of supply 
are Jamaica and the United States, 
including Porto Rico. Apparently 
grapefruit is slowly moving out of 
the luxury class and becoming more 
a part of the daily diet, and there 
would appear no reason why im- 
ports should not increase further. 

Mr. Keena calls attention to the 
fact that the British “Eat More 
Fruit” advertising campaign of 1926 
yielded remarkable results, accord- 
ing to a report of the Fruit Trades 
Federation. Around $195,000 was 
spent in advertising. During 1926, 
the British public spent over $169,- 
600,000 for fresh fruits, which was 
about $10,000,000 more than in 1925 
and nearly $15,000,000 more than 
in 1924. When one considers that 
1926 was generally considered a bad 
year commercially in Great Britain, 
owing to working days lost through 
strikes, etc., this increase in 1926 
fruit sales is worth considering and 
would seem to indicate that many 
persons are consuming increasing 
quantities of fresh fruit as a necessi- 
ty rather than a luxury. 


One quart of milk each day is nec- 
essary for each growing boy and girl 
for proper development of bones and 
teeth and for keeping the body in 
good physical condition. 


FERTILIZERS FOR FLORIDA FRUITS AND FARM CROPS 


SIMON PURE AND GEM BRANDS 


“TIME TRIED AND CROP TESTED” 


Thirty-one 


Morses and mules do much sweat- 
ing on warm days, and work animals 
should be clipped in spring as soon 
as danger of cold weather is over. 
Otherwise they are apt to take cold 
at night. 
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Let Nature 
Help You 


Now that the Summer 


aussnsesnonssnssessscases™ 


rains have started, your 
grounds will grow into 
greater beauty every day 
if you will only give them 
the opportunity by 


Planting Now! 


Trees, plants and shrub- 
bery planted out now will 
soon become a part of the 
setting and by fall their 
growth will give your 
grounds that appearance 
of permanance and digni- 


ty so much desired. 


Visit us at Oneco or write 


for our Summer Price List. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Box 1232 


Oneco, Florida 
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Forty years Satisfactory service to Florida Growers 


Long dry 


spell 


about 


ver. 
Order now and save money by getting our REDUCED JUNE FIRST 
price list before buying. Fair prices, Quality Fertilizers, Prompt Service. 


E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Grape Clearing House to be 
Established in California 


Plans for a California clearing 
house to furnish grape growers there 
with daily information on prices and 
shipments of grapes for the purpose 
of more orderly distribution of the 
crop are being developed by grow- 
ers, shippers and railroad officials in 
California, according to Lloyd S. 
Tenny, chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The clearing house would start 
operations about July 15 and con- 
tinue during the grape shipping sea- 
son. The plan provides for the es- 
tablishment of a central office in 


San Francisco with C. E. Schultz of - 


the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in charge. Both the bureau and 
the California Department of Agri- 
culture will be represented in the 
work by Wells A. Sherman, recently 
appointed Director of the California 
jureau of Markets, who will keep in 
close touch with the situation. 

Under a contract to be entered in- 
to by individual shippers and the Cal- 
ifornia Vineyardists Association, each 
shippers will agree to furnish to Mr. 
Schultz a daily detailed record of his 
sales and of quotations wired out by 
him. This information will be compil- 
ed so as to show the number of car- 
loads of each variety and grade sold 
at different prices, and to show the 
prices which shippers are asking for 
certain varieties and grades without 
revealing the identity of any of the 
individual transactions. 

Railroads will furnish Mr. Schultz 
with records which will enable him 
to determine and publish the follow- 
ing information: 

(a) The number of cars of each 
variety of grapes forwarded East and 
North through California gateways 
each 24 hours; 

(b) The destinations of cars by 
classes (white juice, black juice and 
table) when such cars pass through 
California gateways; Salt Lake City; 
Ogden; Belen and El Paso; Council 
Bluffs; Omaha and Kansas City; Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

This information will be supple- 
mented by reports from the principal 
Eastern markets showing the num- 
ber of carloads of each class arriv- 
ed, on track, and unloaded each 24 
hours, 

The statistical report containing 
the foregoing information will be 
mailed by the California Vineyardists 
Association to each shipper-member 
of the clearing house. An executive 


committee of the clearing house will 
also issue certain general recommen- 
dations with regard to volume to be 
moved from California and other per- 
tinent matters which will accompany 
the statistical reports. It is proposed 
to work actively through district or- 
ganizations of the shipper-members 
of the clearing house in enforcing 
the recommendations of the execu- 
tive committee and in working out 
any temporary or permanent pro- 
grams that seem necessary. 

It is reported that the quantity of 
grapes now represented in the clear- 
ing house is between 45,000 and 50,- 
000 carloads. All expenses of the 
clearing house except the salary of 
Mr. Schultz are to be paid by the 
California Vineyardists Association 
from fees charged for the clearing 
house service. 


STATE PLANT BOARD HAS 
WHITEFLY FUNGUS NOW 
READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Gainesville, Fla——The Entomology 
Department of the State Plant Board 
announces that it again has a fine 


lot of whitefly fungus, principally 
the Red Aschersonia, available for 
distribution. As the older citrus 
growers of the state well know, this 
fungus, when applied during the per- 
iod of summer rains, is very effective 
in checking the development of the 
common whitefly and cloudy-winged 
whitefly of citrus. Growers request- 
ing fungus are urged to send a few 
dozen leaves for examination and 
recommendation. The price is now 
$1 per culture, with directions, and 
transportation charges prepaid by 
the Board. 

A culture consists of the amount 
of fungus that can conveniently be 
grown in a pint wide-mouthed bottle 
and is sufficient for about an acre of 
trees. 

A few dozen cultures of the Yel- 
low Aschersonia, useful only against 
the cloudy-winged whitefly, are also 
available and will be included in 
shipments going into localities in- 
fested by this whitefly. 

A few dozen cultures of the Cu- 
ban Aschersonia, useful in the con- 
trol of the pyriform scale infesting 
guava and some other plants, as also 
some other soft scales, are also a- 
vailable. 
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THERE ISA 
DIFFERENCE IN 
FERTILIZER 


The next application of 


| 
| 
| 
Fertilizer that you apply 
| 
i 
1 
1 
1 


to your grove will mean 


considerable as to the 


Quality of Fruit 


Use 


Orange Belt Brands 


“Quality Fertilizers” 
for 


“Quality Fruit” 


i 


The Newark Company 
Incorporated 


CARLOT DISTRIBUTORS 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
159 SO. ORANGE ST. 
«New Haven, Conn. 


Latest Farm News Direct 


from the Nation’s Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. e Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and information 
not found in ~— eer NOTH- 
ING ELSE LIKE ~ ay hag sub- 
scription offer a an fer we ecece 


Valuable souvenir of Washington 

sent FREE and POSTPAID to 

every new subscriber. Send 10c 
in coin or stamps to— 

THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 

7. a G St. N. W. Dept. XX Washington, 
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Orange Pest Hearing Brings 
Out Varying Recom- 
mendations 


Discussion at the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board hearing June 20, con- 
cerning the advisability of quaran- 
tining Texas on account of the Mex- 
ican orange worm, brought forth 
varying recommendations for eradi- 
cation procedure. R. E. McDonald, 
State entomologist of Texas, propos- 
ed to protect the grapefruit crop of 
the Rio Grande Valley from the pest 
by establishing a “host free’ period 
of 6 or 8 months. Such a period 
would begin about March 1, after 
which date no mature grapefruit 
would be allowed to remain on the 
trees until about November 1. All 
other host fruits, such as sour or- 
anges, peaches, guavas, and figs, 
would also be removed from the 
trees and immediately destroyed to 
prevent the pest from living over, 
or the trees themselves might in 
some instances be destroyed. These 
other hosts of the pest are compar- 
atively insignificant from a commer- 
cial standpoint. Additional precau- 
tions involved in the plan to keep in- 
fested fruit from being shipped out 
of the area are: Continuous orchard 
inspection and the immediate destruc- 
tion of all fruit within an orchard or 
district determined to be infested or 
the possessing of such fruit in a 
manner to destroy any insect life. 
Under this plan the shipping season 
will be limited to four months, Nov- 
ember to February, inclusive, and 
no shipment from any grove will be 
permitted except on the basis of in- 
spection and freedom from infesta- 
tion. 


California representatives, fearing 
that complete removal of host ma- 
terial could not be obtained, recom- 
mended eradication of the pest by 
allowing no grapefruit crop to be ma- 
tured during the season 1927-28, This 
would necessitate removing all grape- 
fruit from the trees in its early 
stages. The growers, according to 
this plan, would be reimbursed for 
the loss of their crop by Federal 
and State funds. 


Other representatives maintained 
that the pest, being a tropical one, 
would be killed in the natural course 
of events by frost and that cleanup 


work would be unnecessary. 

In meeting this new menace to the 
fruit _industries of the Southern 
United States, the department will 


undertake to eradicate this pest, and 
all quarantine and control measures 
will be based on this idea. During the 
last month the Federal Horticultural 
Board of the department, in cooper- 
ation with the Texas authorities, has 
entirely cleaned up all hangover 
grapefruit and destroyed it. The 
same measures were taken on the 
Mexican side of the valley opposite 
Brownsville under the most praise- 
worthy cooperation of the citizens 
and local Mexican authorities. Dur- 
ing the last month two department 
entomologists have been studying 
the situation in the Brownsville re- 
gion and are now in Mexico to get 
additional data on fruit fly biology 
and distribution as a basis for the 
determination of eradication proced- 
ure. On the basis of the information 
brought out at this hearing and all 
other data available, the Federal 
Horticultural Board will make its 
recommendations to the Secretary 
at an early date as to quarantine and 
control measures. 

The value of the grapefruit indus- 
try to the people of the Rio Grande 
Valley was presented by R. B. Greag- 
er, a banker of Brownsville, Texas. 
Four hundred thousand acres in the 
valley, now under irrigation, are po- 
tential grapefruit orchards. Sixty 
thousand acres are now in citrus 
trees, 3,500 of which were in bearing 
this season. The estimated produc- 
tion of these trees is 1,330 carloads 
of grapefruit annually. The produc- 
tion was valued at $800 per acre, 
or $48,000,000 for the existing acre- 
age. 


“We are the biggest wood users on 
the face of the earth. The people 
of the United States actually use two 
fifths of all the wood consumed in 
the world. I see no chance for an 
early abandoment of the wood-us- 
ing habit. The way out of this situ- 
ation is clear. We have been—and I 
hope we can continue to be—a Na- 
tion of wood users, but to enjoy this 
privilege and the prosperity that goes 
with it we must become a Nation of 
wood growers.”—Gifford Pinchot. 


Each year a line of fire 33,000 
miles long and two-thirds of a mile 
wide eats its scarlet way through 
our woodlands, striking at the very 
heart of our national prosperity. 
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The American hen is a most eco- 


nomic producer of food. 





for 
Real Results 


For dependable results, use a 
proven spray, 


VOLCK has an enviable re- 
cord of successful results 
againstscale, whitefly, mealy 
bug, and most varieties of in- 
sect pests. (Also cleans the 
trees of sooty mold.) 


Specially adapted to summer 
work because of its extreme- 
ly wide margin of safety and 
ability to stick through the 
summer rains. 

Give your trees VOLCK-pro- 
tection this season. 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO, 


O. R. BLOIS, DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
61 W. JEFFERSON ST. ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


VOLCK 


—the scientific spray 
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Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 


orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Malling List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 
UNDER PRODUCE AGENCY ACT 


Regulations governing the admin- 
istration of the Produce Agency Act 
passed at the last session of Congress 
was issued early in June by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which is charged with ad- 
ministration of the act. 

Decision to publish the regulations 
together with an accompanying 
statement to indicate the scope of 
the regulations and to clarify various 
questions as to the meaning of cer- 
tain provisions of the law was reach- 
ed May 3 and 4 at a Washington 
conference of the Joint Council Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, National League of Commis- 
sion Merchants, International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association, American Fruit 
and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Exchange. 

The Produce Agency Act, which 
became effective July 1, 1927, is 
designed to prevent fraudulent prac- 
tices in the handling of perishable 


farm products. 
LLL 030 


CLASSIFIED 


~\dvertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of werds you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 


advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres high, 
rolly citrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
small house, and large nice bearing or- 
ange trees full of fruit. Nicely located 
near Altamonte Springs, Fla. For partic- 
ulars write H. A. Lunquire, 41 N. W. 29th 
St., Miami, Fla. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours fer the Son ing, 
rite 
og } NURSERIES INC. 
FP eed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


éuicyensepeanindietepsiatlangetinnntiinstetheniiialineaiatiilhaaas nes 
oe SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida, Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 

SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ORANGE TREE SALE 


At prices which you cannot afford to miss. 
We are offering 9500 large orange trees 
of finest quality at $1.00 each, delivered 
any where in Florida. These trees are 
worth at least $2.00 each and are one 
and a half to two inches caliper, clean 
straight well rooted and true to name. 
They can be had in either rough lemon 
or sour orange root. The varieties are as 
follows: pineapple, carleton seedless, val- 
encia, lue gim gong and marsh seedless 
grapefruit. This sale will run until August 
10th only. 


A. E. NICHOLS, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 262, Phone M50-612 


$1950.00 TO $8500.00 income per acre 
from limes; want partner, exclusive lime 
culture. Jas. N. Foreman, 4026 2d Ave. &., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FROSTPROOF cabbage plants—500 $1.00 
postpaid. Expressed $1.00 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH WANTED: Spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, drugs, dis- 
infectants, and insect control. Successful 
record in copy work and syndicate writ- 
ing. Desire assignments in fruit products. 
Can introduce new facts and put new 
punch into educational advertising. Mrs 
Susa P. Moore, P. O. Box 6238, Chicago. 


CITRUS FRUIT TREES: All varieties at 
very attractive prices. No order too large 
or too small. Either mixed trees for home 
planting and replacements, or orge eee 
for commercial plantings. Sizes %. %, 
1, 1%, 1%, and 2 inch LY On sour 
orange 4 rough lemon root. Finest 
quality, clean, straight, well rooted from 
prolific bearing stock. Our quality and 
price will save you money. Let us know 
the variety, size and number of trees 
which you will require and our special 
quotations will be given. Florida Citrus 
Nurseries, P.O. Box 617, Tampa, Fla. 
Phone M-50612. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
sete. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
a. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
7 A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, Tou- 
louse Geese, Guineas, Angora and Milk 
ante Circular free. Woodburn, cue 

a. 


WANTED: Competent man to work ten acre 
farm near Ocala, Florida, profit sharing 
basis. Young tangerine grove, many fruit 
trees, rich soil. Big money in onions, poul- 
try. Comfortable, furnis house, good 
barn. R. F. D. 41, Burbank, Fla. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE large bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
complete line farm implements and tools. 
P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. . J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


FOR SALE—200 pure bred white horn 
hens $1.25 each, any quantity. non ne 
$2 each. Fain’s Hatc » Edison, Ga. 


July, 1927 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


JERSILD’S Invincible Strain White Wyan- 
dottes, bred for eggs, meat and beauty 
since 1905; hatching eggs, baby chicks, 
breeders and young pullets. Catalog free. 
Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 
7 Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, 

iss. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, Claims any- 
where in world. No charges unless col- 
lected. We have collected in every State 
in Union, Canada and foreign countries. 
25 years experience. MAY’S COLLECTION 
AGENCY, 28 Tinker Building Orlando, Fla. 


FOR SALE—AIll varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY i}'LANTS, Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-1 


speckled - Osceola - 

Bunch Velvet Beans. 

and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


BABY CHICKS: Sent C.0.D. Pay when they 
arrive. Leghorns $16.00 per 100; Bars, 
Reds, Minorcas, Orpingtons, $13.00; Mix- 
ed $15.00. Postpaid. Florida Baby Chick- 
ery, Lakeland, Fla. 


LOOK—APRIL PRICES—-Norman’s chicks 
South’s oldest, largest ~plant. Flocks test- 
ed & accredited. Quality. Thousands daily. 
Ready now. Fully prepaid and guaranteed. 
Write or wire. Per 50 100 500 1000 
B. & W. Leg., Anc. $7 et $65 $125 
Orps. Rocks, Reds, 8 15 178 140 
W. Orps, W. Wyand. 9 16 78 150 
Assorted chicks 6 12 55 100 
Sensible cat. with new helpful brooding 
ideas. Buckeye brooders, quick shipment. 
C. A. Norman, Knoxville, Tenn. (1.B.C.A.) 


BANANA PLANTS—15,000 Stokley improv- 
ed Cavendish banana plants. Strong 
stocky plants guaranteed true to name. 
Original plants from Stokley Nurseries. 
Price twenty cents each at plantation 
or fifteen cents each in lots of 1000 or 
more plants. Minimum order accepted 100 
plants. Sherwood Banana Plantation, Wade 
H. Webb, manager, Winter Haven, Fla. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


BABY CHICKS—Sent C.0.D.Pay when they 

Leghorns $14.00 per 100; Bars, 

Reds, Minorcas, Orpingtons, $16.00; Mix- 

ed $13.00. Postpaid. Florida Baby Chick- 
ery, Lakeland, Fla. 


Time for Citrus Planting 


of Parson Brown, Pineapple, Valencia and 
Lou Gim Gong oranges: Duncan, Walters 
and Marsh seedless grapefruit: Dancy tang- 
erines and other varieties. Straight, thrifty, 
well rooted and free from frost. Budded from 
prolific bearing parent stock. Finest quality. 
Attractive price. 


Florida Citrus Nurseries 


Phone M-50-612 
P. O. Box 617, Tampa, Fla. 


WANT FARM priced right, with or without 
crops. Desc . Emory Gross, North 
Topeka, Kansas. 


PORTO RICO Potato Vines $2.00 Thousand. 
Smith Bros., Nocatee, Fla. 





